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On June 1, 1960 


Vanda Roberts 


INTERSTATE’S 
woman-in-motion 


is leaving for an extended trip 
which will embrace committed 
assignments in 

North Africa, the Near East 
and Southern Europe 


including 
Libya 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Egypt 
Israel 
Turkey 
Italy 
France 
Spain 


She is available for consumer and industrial illustrations, for 
motion picture handling and for case history reporting in any 
of these (or nearby) countries. 

This is a wonderful opportunity to obtain highly illustrative 
material created by an internationally-recognized photographic 
illustrator in areas that have to be regarded as inaccessible and 
remote. . . at rates normally identified with domestic coverages 
and with a virtual elimination of travel expense. 


Do you have a requirement that fits into this category? If so, 
please write, wire or phone our New York office prior to May 
25th, 1960. 


¢ 








THIS IS VANDA ROBERTS 
INTERSTATE’S 


woman-in-motion 


Vanda Roberts is the world's 
only woman industrial photographic illustrator; 
her work appears as regularly 
in the consumer magazines 
as it does in the trade books. 
Well-bred, gracious, articulate, diplomatic, ‘take-charge’ and dedicated, Vanda’s skills 
are those of the mature, proven professional. 


Vanda's activities are global...she is available for photographic assignments...anywhere... 
at congruous applications (median domestic rate—$750 per day). 


INTERSTATE). INTERSTAT 
TOGRAP 


Olvision 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL.. GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG.. N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH.. WOODWARD 1-6900 
8. F, JONES BLOG. ANNEX. 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19. PA.. COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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The fields of typography. graphic de- 
sign. photography and printing all 
hold Robert M. Jones’ name in high 
esteem. 

Mr. Jones was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Utah and at the California 
School of Fine Arts. His professional 
experience is one of diversification. 
He has been a photographer for the 
Desert News in Salt Lake City; the 
assistant to the state director on the 
Utah Art Project. In 1941 he did 
editorial and sales promotion art 
work for Life Magazine. After three 
years in the Army, he returned to 
Life for another year. In 1945 he 
became art director for Columbia 
Records for five years. For three 
he was a free-lance designer-consult- 
ant, then art director of Park East 
Magazine. In 1953 he became RCA 
Victor Records’ art director. 


Glad-Hand Press 
The private press is his hobby. In 


1953 he established the “Glad-Hand 


Press.” Since that time he has turned 
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GUEST ART DIRECTOR 
ROBERT M. JONES 


Art Director, RCA Victor Records 
and Proprietor, the Glad-Hand Press. 


out over 500 pieces of what he terms 
“ephemera.” His press has had sev- 
eral one-man shows, among them at 
the Society of Typographic Arts in 
Chicago, at Princeton University. 
Gallery 303 in New York, New York 
Art Directors Club, and Cooper & 
Beatty Ltd., ete. 

Over 40 certificates have been 
awarded to Mr. Jones from the major 
graphic arts organizations. In addi- 
tion he has been asked to lecture often 
on both record album cover art and 
photography and on the activities of 
the “Glad-Hand Press.” 

Affiliation with graphic art organiza- 
tions closely relates to his work: he 
is now corresponding secretary for 
the New York Type Directors Club. 
He was a juror for the 1958 New 
York Art Directors Club Exhibition. 
Most recently, he was co-chairman of 
the aica “Printing for Fun” exhibit. 
Mr. Jones is on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Academy of Re- 
cording Arts and Sciences. 


lographical information on the other people who 
Biographical t the oth ple wh 


participated editorially in this issue appears on page 4. 
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for your drawing board... 


You’ll want your copy of this new idea portfolio of beautiful printed pieces on Eagle-A Quality Text and Cover Weight. 
This colorful portfolio of “Thought Starters” is the first of a new Eagle-A series designed especially for you — and it’s 
yours with our compliments. You’ll find it a source of ideas for layout design, for die-cuts and folds, for new color combina- 
tions and new ways to use Eagle-A Quality Text. This famous, economical paper comes in Brite White, Arctic White and 
six striking colors in both wove and laid finishes — and in Brite White, wove and laid, and matching colors, laid, in Cover 


Weight. You’ll find Eagle-A Quality Text and Cover Weight ideal for 


brochures, catalogs and many advertising pieces, printed by offset x | 
or letterpress. Envelopes to match are available from Kent Paper Co., EAGLE -A har 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, HOLYOKE, MASS., MAKERS OF EAGLE-A COUPON BOND AND OTHER FINE EAGLE-A PAPERS 


New York. For your “Thought Starters” portfolio, write Dept.PT, 
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William Pensyl 


Gordon Wilbur 


David Stone 
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Freeman Craw 


KETCHUM, MACLEOD & GROVE 


William E. Pensyl 
A charter member of the Art Direc- 


tors Society of Pittsburgh, William 
Pensyl attended the University of 
Pittsburgh and studied layout and de- 
sign at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. He obtained his early adver- 
tising experience with Carson, Fletcher 
and Osborn where he rose from copy 
writer to copy chief. In 1938 he 
joined Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
as an account assistant. He has been 
vice president and director of creative 
services for the agency since 1954. 
Freeman Craw 

Mr. Craw was a designer at American 


Colortype until he joined Tri-Arts 
Press in 1943 as art director. In 1958 
he was named vice president. His 


type and process lettering designs in- 


clude Craw Clarendon, Clarendon 
Book,. Craw Modern, Modern Bold, 
Chancery Cursive, Chancery Italic, 
Classic. 


Rudolph Schaefer 
Mr. Schaefer was born in Spain of 


German parentage, studied art in 
Spain and at Kunst Academy in Dres- 
den, Germany. He is assistant profes- 
sor at Adelphi College. As the head 
of Rudolph Schaefer Studios, he is 
creative director and design consult- 
ant for several national advertisers. 


David K. Stone 
A resident of Port Washington, N. Y., 


David Stone organized and directed 
the first annual illustrators 59 show 
at the Society of Illustrators. He was 
schooled at the University of Oregon, 
the Art Center at Los Angeles and the 
Universidad de Michoacan in Mexico. 
Gordon M. Wilbur 

A graduate of Cornell University, 
with two years of study in Engineer- 
ing, Gordon Wilbur began his career 
at N. W. Ayer & Son as a layout man. 
He pioneered the use of such new ma- 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues to the volume. This is Vol. XIV, No. 3, 
May/June 1960 issue. Publication and editorial office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Telephone Murray Hill 7-6150. Subscription rate, $9 per year; foreign postage 
$3 additional. Copyright 1960, by Kaye-Cadel Publishing Corp. All rights reserved. 
Second Class Postage paid at Washington, D. C., and additional offices. 
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Rudolph Schaefer 


terials as ektachrome and flexichrome. 
As associate art director, he is head 
of the art buying unit. Mr. Wilbur is 
a member of the Art Directors Clubs 
of Philadelphia and New York. 


Laura Z. Hardy 
For the past eight years, Laura Hardy 


has been art buyer at McCann-Erick- 
son. Before that she was the art di- 
rector for a small direct mail agency 
in Miami, did art buying and art re- 
search for Foote, Cone, and Belding, 
and was buyer and studio manager 
for the G. M. Basford Co. Raised and 
schooled in Westport, Conn., she at- 
tended art schools in New York and 
France. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Paper used in this issue: 

Cover, Curtis Paper’s Shalimar, 70#, 
Fluoro White; Mead’s Richfold Enamel, 
70#; Hamilton’s Vellum Opaque, 70#. 
Type faces used in this issue: 

Bodoni Book, Craw Clarendon, Craw 
Clarendon Book, Antique. 











REPRODUCED IN 4 COLORS BY LETTERPRESS, 120 SCREEN, ON SARATOGA COATED BOOK, 25 X 38, BASIS 80 LBS. PRINTED WITH GLOSS INKS. 6 UP AT 2100 IPH. 





This is International Paper’s new 
Saratoga Coated Book 


(the ideal paper for volume printing) wen esce » 





What you should know about 





new 











SARATOGA COATED BOOK 


—the latest member of International Paper’s first family of fine papers. 


omens Coated Book is a machine- 
coated letterpress paper that is ideal 
for volume production of color work. 
This insert demonstrates the striking re- 
sults that are possible. In glowing full 
color. Intense black and white. 

Its high bulk for weight ratio provides 
an extra cushion for in-register impres- 
sions on modern high speed presses. 





This paper's high opacity assures no 
show through even on light weights. 
New Saratoga Coated Book performs 
equally well on high speed web press 
and conventional sheet fed equipment. 
It has a uniformly level surface for fine 
halftone reproduction. As this insert 
shows, it takes gloss inks perfectly. You 
can recommend it for direct mail, recipe 


books, stuffers, travel and resort folders, 
programs, catalogs—any letterpress job 
that must combine quality with economy. 

Ask your paper merchant for samples 
of International Paper’s New Saratoga 
Coated Book. He'll also be glad to give 
you information about the many other 
printing grades in International Paper's 


first family of fine papers. 


Fine Paper Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO PRINT 





ANNUAL REPORT ISSUE 

I am sharing your March/April issue 
with some of my colleagues in the cor- 
porate area, for I am sure they will be 
interested in the several discussions 
about Annual Report design. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, President 

CBS Ince. 

New York, N. Y. 


This cover is your very best yet. 
Bud Blake, Designer 

Ekco-Alcoa 

Wheeling, Ill. 


Your annual report issue is the best 
issue to date. You certainly did your- 
self proud. 

Robert C. Finley 

The Mead Corporation 

Dayton, Ohio 





MORE 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
Among many fine things that you have 
published during 20 years “Less self- 
expression” in the Anniversary Edition 
was a highlight. It was particularly 
valuable 2s a statement coming from as 
creative a person as Charles Eames. 
Wolfgang Lederer 

Chairman, Department of Design 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, Calif. 


While visiting with Charles Eames re- 
cently I read the statement he wrote for 
your 20th Anniversary Edition. I was 
much impressed, not only with his 
statement, but with the whole book. 
Hugh De Pree 

Herman Miller Furniture Company 
Zeeland, Mich. 


You are to be congratulated on the 
beauty and the usefulness of the Issue. 
Frank Shepperson 

Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Here are some corrections on the in- 
formation we gave you for captions in 
the AIGA article which appeared in 


your 20th Anniversary Issue. 

Page 68: Serpasil-Apresoline booklet 
for cIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
The art director was Miss Myrtle John- 
son. Actually this was the result of the 
combined talents of Myrtle Johnson and 
Eugene Karlin. 

Page 70: The aica’s 4th Annual Maga- 
zine Show brochure was designed by 
Lester Beall, not by Paul Rand. 

The Institute was glad to be part of this 
rousing review. 

Joyce Morrow, Executive Administrator 
AIGA 

New York, N. Y. 


The Rudolph Modley article in the An- 
niversary Issue referred to the American 
Standards Association and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Would 
you tell me what the addresses are?* 
Richard A. Haas 

Cranbrook Academy of Art 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

*American Standards Association, 70 East 
45th Street, New York, N. Y.; The fund 
for The Advancement of Education, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





IN GENERAL 

Here are a few of the print exhibitions 
which the Smithsonian Institute has 
booked from May 1 through September 
30 of this year. This may be of interest 
to PRINT readers. May 8-31: “Advertis- 
ing in the 19th Century.” Los Angeles 
County Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 15-June 15: ‘‘Great European 
Printmakers,” Rosicrucian Egyptian 
Museum, San Jose, Calif. June 15- 
September 15: “Religious Subjects in 
Modern Graphic Arts,” State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Mrs. John A. Pope, Chief 

Traveling Exhibition Service 
Smithsonian Institute 


Washington, D. C. 


I like type and like the imaginative 
things some people can do with it. I 
liked the Renault ad of some months 
ago, with all those lines of different 


faces stacked on top of one another. 
When somebody else with less imagina- 
tion and humor tries to do the same 
thing, it’s junk. In the same way, gro- 
tesk types stuck off in odd corners can 
be appealing or striking, but become 
dull when there’s no reason for it. 
Personally, I wonder if some untutored 
desperate slob isn’t, one of these days, 
going to be stuck for a design idea and 
set something in Caslon in a rectangu- 
lar pattern and create a new style. 
George Rike, Associate Director 
Banter University Press, 


New York, N. Y. 


Congratulations on the terrific progress 
all of you PRINT people are making! 
R. Hunter Middleton, Director 
Department of Typeface Design 
Ludlow Typograph Company 

Chicago. Ill. 


We have a new 16-page booklet, “Alumi- 
num Foil Design.” We'd be glad to 
send it to anyone who is interested. 
Write to: Anaconda Aluminum Com- 
pany, Dept. LF-2, P. O. Box 1654, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

D. P. Tunnicliff 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 





PACKAGING DESIGN 

Because I am sure that your new maga- 
zine will maintain the same high level 
which has been a consistent feature of 
PRINT, may I offer you congratulations 
in advance. As a designer, I find it 
dificult to place package design in a 
separate pigeon-hole from the rest of 
our design efforts, and for that reason 
I think it particularly good that the 
new magazine is edited by someone 
whose experience is in the broad area 
of graphics.* 

Bruce Beck 

Bruce Beck Design 

Chicago, II. 


*PRINT’s new companion publication PACK- 
AGING DESIGN is due for its “Premiere” on 
May 15th. Charter subscriptions available 
at $4.50 for four quarterlies. 
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ERIK NITSCHE: THE “IMAGICIAN” 
Salesmanship, simplicity, independence: 
these are the keys to Mr. Nitsche’s design 
concepts. 


page 36 
KEEPING PACE WITH THE MODERN 
FACE 


Craw Modern answers a 20th-century need. 


page 39 

KETCHUM, MACLEOD & GROVE 
KM&G design activities are featured in 
this second in a series on the graphic 
design activities of leading advertising 
agencies. 


page 44 

ILLUSTRATION 1960 

David Stone, committee member, Society of 
Illustrators, and two advertising art buyers 


discuss how illustration is meeting today’s 
graphic needs. 


page 47 
FOOTPRINTS OF COLOR 


Designer Rudolf Schaefer proposes a new 
concept in understanding color which can 
help the designer shape and interpret with 
design more accurately. 


page 57 

A CHALLENGE FOR THE DESIGNER 
Robert DeLay, president of the DMAA, 
challenges the designers of direct mail. 
Twelve art studios answer with their design 
approaches and work, 
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LETTERHEAD DESIGN 


page 94 
IN MY OPINION 











(EL Charles E. Cooper, Incorporated / 136 East 57th Street / New York City. An 
Ntegrated group of artists and photographers, experienced in all art media, who 
xpertly transpose your sales ideas into forceful advertising messages. Write for 
letails about our organization and list of artists on our staff. 
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DESIGN 
THAT 
JUMPS 


This three-inch collapsible cube 
springs free when readers of V eteri- 
nary Medicine open the magazine. 
Cube is a key piece in an integrated 
advertising program developed by 
veterinary division of the Upjohn 
Company of Kalamazoo, Mich.. to 
promote its new Special Formula 
17900 Forte for control of mastitis 
in dairy herds. This and other pro- 
motional pieces make the point that 
when mastitis cuts milk producing 
capacity by one cubic inch, the herd 
owner loses an estimated 15 pounds 


of milk production per year. 





House organs are beginning to catch 
the “good design fever” 


When Brush Instruments created the 
house organ (shown here) last year, 
BRUSH RECORDER certain “‘musts” were set up: it had to 
ares 3% sat a " be instantly identified, inviting in ap- 
pearance; the contents interesting; 
large photographs; brief copy. Art 
Director Tom Theus of Lezius-Hiles 
Printing was selected to do the job. 


Continued 
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TIME FLIES 


Elsa Kula. who is a designer in addi- 
tion to instructor at Southern Illinois 
University, sent us this cute calendar. 
Printed black and pink on iextured 
kraft-type paper. Calendar tipped on 
by hand. 





The Coated Text Paper for This 
Issue Is Printed on 


VIN) p- 
papers, Richfold Letterpress Enamel 


Distributed in New York City by 


FOREST PAPER CO., Inc. 
87 Vandam St, N.Y., N.Y. WA. 4-1400 





Print 


THE COVER FOR THIS ISSUE 
OF PRINT IS PRINTED ON 


CURTIS 


Distributed in New York City by 


FOREST PAPER CO., Inc. 
87 Vandam St., N.Y., N.Y. WA. 4-1400 





TOP DRAWER 


Unusual in content, excellent in de- 


sign is View 1, the first in a series of 
special publications prepared by The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
Designed by Noel Martin, the publica- 
tion, as its preface says, has “two 
purposes and two dedications. It is, 
and in subsequent issues will continue 
to be, devoted to views of subjects that 
are basic to our times. Its purpose 
also is to range freely through possi- 
bilities of design and printing. It is 
dedicated. therefore, both to those in- 
volved in the creation of impression 


All Is Peace-and War Is 
Its Prophet 


VIEW OF VIEW 1 





on paper and to all men of good will 
whose honest debate will chart the 
future's best course.” 

Designer Martin used a combination 
of papers in full pages and half-leafs. 
The cover is a yellow Colorcast Drum 
Finished; a half page and a full page 
are blue Colorcast Drum Finished 
Label. Text pages are a combination 
of White Garamond Wove Text and 
India Refold Coated Cover. 

Three type faces were used: the bold 
display face is hand-set Schadow semi- 
bold; outline letters of the logotype 
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are from a companion face: Forum I. 
For the text, Mr. Martin used Melior 
and Melior italic. The entire publica- 
tion was lithographed. A dull black 
ink was used on the text pages to 
complement the finishes of the paper. 
Other inks used were semi-gloss, 
dulled chemically. The inside covers 
were printed in silver ink. 

Subject of the first issue is “The War 
We Are In’”—a probe into today’s 
international tensions. Editor is Karl 
Hess of Champion. Here is a spread 
and the cover from the publication. 


Continued 
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THERE ARE SO MANY REASONS FOR USING 
CALCOFLUOR- BRIGHTENED PAPERS! 


This advertisement can only suggest the extreme 
whiteness and eye-catching contrast you get when 
you print on Calcofluor-treated paper. But just as 
the illustration at the bottom seems to “pop” off the 
page...stand out stronger than ever before— your 
printed jobs, too, will “come alive’ on Calcofluor- 
treated stock. Why? Because Calcofluor, the bright- 
ener American Cyanamid developed specifically for 
paper, delivers: @ An ideal base for all forms of 


reproduction e Sharper contrasts—greater clarity 
—new brilliance of color e A message that is easier 
read, more quickly understood @e A more favorable 
company image—whiter-than-white paper says 
“better quality,” enhances your company’s prestige. 
Find out how you can get maximum results for your 
printing dollar. Always specify paper stock treated 
with Calcofluor White. It’s available from most lead- 
ing mills in a wide variety of grades and finishes. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY—DYES DEPARTMENT—BOUND BROOK,N.J. 
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DESIGN 
FOR 
RECRUITING 


The Martin Orlando Company in 
i 


Florida wanted to turn out a recruit- 
ing booklet that looked different. 
Designer Harry Redler achieved this 
by using vertical heads to suggest 
flight and by the minimum use of text 
to capture a floating effect. The 40- 
page booklet has a silver cover stock 
with a non-objective design of a mis- 
sle in flight, flaps on both covers, and 
an embossed Martin logo. Colored 
stock half pages used extensively. 
Considerable use of abstract symbo- 
lism. Five color printing. 
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OUTDOOR COLLAGE 


Something new in outdoor art—*col- 
lage” effects—have been designed by 
Cunningham & Walsh Advertising, 
New York, for Crown-Zellerbach’s 
Zee line of consumer paper products. 
The problem: to get the Zee animals 
(used in integrated campaigns since 
1957) to convey the textures of the 
product. The agency tried cut-outs 
created from the specific product fea- 
tured in the poster. Half-inch pads 
were placed under the cut out areas. 


Then photographs were taken. 
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“Poor Man’s Boats” is a favorite of artist Maurice Logan, 
Associate in the National Academy of Design and a dean 


Discove ries in of both commercial and fine art. Mr. Logan paints 


almost compulsively on weekends, after Monday-through- 
ad American Art Friday duty as a partner in a commercial studio. He has 
created a heritage of western Americana—in watercolor 
; a and oil—with authority, with freedom of stroke and 
...0n Maxwell Offset color. He often deftly employs black as a color to produce 


the sense of realism noticeable in this painting .. . and 
faithfully reproduced here on Maxwell Offset. 


All Howard papers quality controlled by AccuRay: Printed on Maxwell Offset-—Basis 80—Maxtone Finish 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. e Maxwell Paper Company Division e Franklin, Ohio 

















TOP DRAWER 


The announcement of the 1960 Aspen and black, folding out from a smaller 
Conference—one of the more interest- size to an impressive 14” x 20”. The 
ing conferences for designers—came top half is illustrated here. For fur- 

ASPEN CONFERENCE to us in an equally inspiring format. ther information please write to PRINT 
It is a self-mailer designed by Saul or James Cross, 5712 West 75th 
Bass, on fine white stock printed blue Street, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





Tenth International Design Conference in 
Aspen. June 19th through June 25th, 1960. 
The Corporation & the Designer: An inquiry 
into the opportunities and limits of action 
for innovators in the Twentieth Century 
Technological Society. 





Continued 
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RUB-A-DUB-DUB 


A switch from the usual procedure, is 
the current tie-in advertising for Chun 
King foods; BBDO, New York. The 


campaign focuses on a television spot 





commercial. Television stations run 





ads in newspapers calling attention to 
the spots, in addition to mailing jum- 
bo postcards promoting the campaign. 
The Chun King graphic characters 
are shown here. 
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IMAGINATION 





oe oo oe oe oe ee oe Here’s an example of how thoughtful, 
appropriate choice of stock helps turn 

+ appropriate ¢ | 
Ter eo dns a good into an outstanding job. This 
call for entry mailer by Mead Pack- 


re + <“e 


, ; . aging uses four shades of paper: 
a a white, blue, green, black. A parchment 
+ + + + + 4 « 2 + + + type of paper has been interwoven 


with a vellum. 

The subject of the mailer is worth 

SINTIT ANNUAL PAINTING 6) i " j 
ee 1 noting. too. Mead Packaging’s sixth 


annual “Painting of the Year” awards 


$444 4444444 
¢ + +++ ¢ 4 a > + exhibit will be on view through June 


at the Fine Arts Gallery of the At- 
lanta, Ga. Public Library. 


and exhibit of Southern artists. The 
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STATMASTER CORPORATION introduces 





the NEW 


combining 


As a Stat Camera... the FilmoStat has 
no peer! It is fast, economical, versatile 
and extremely simple to operate. 

No “Pros” needed to make the finest, 
reproduction quality Glossy or Matte 
Stats in Line or Continuous Tone, 
negative or positive, enlarged or 
reduced up to 350% in one shot. 





CAMERAS-IN-ONE! 


The FilmoStat features an unique, 
Cold Light Enlarger unit, built into 
the copyboard. Makes enlargements 
or reductions up to 350% from Color, 














Continuous Tone or Line Film to 
exact size... in perfect focus... 
instantly! Calibrated scales eliminate 
tedious darkroom measuring. 





For Offset, Multilith or 

Letterpress printing, the FilmoStat 
produces professional quality Film, 
in negative or positive, in Line, 
Continuous Tone or Half-tone, 

any size up to 14 x 18, in right 

or wrong reading position. 

Also makes screened ‘‘Velox”’ 
prints from 35 to 133 screen. 













The FilmoStat is also extremely 
practical and economical for 
office copying. Accurate, life-time 
copies of valuable documents can 
be made on thin paper, greatly 
reduced in size, to occupy a 
minimum of filing space. Photos 
can also be made in Color... 
from objects or flat copy. 





The FilmoStat . . . complete with equipped darkroom, occupies only 48 inches by 48 inches of floor 
space. It operates on ordinary house current and requires no special electrical or plumbing connections. 
If you already have a darkroom .. . the FilmoStat can easily be installed through your darkroom wall. 


You can LEASE or BUY the 


ow 
for as per 
little as month 


FREE DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR PREMISES! 


Write for Free literature and demonstration appointment on your company letterhead, to 


STATMASTER CORP 


19 West 44th Street, New York 36 * OX 7-9240 


When in Florida, visit our new factory-showrooms at 3552 EAST 10th COURT in HIALEAH «+ OX 1-5730 
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across the old playing 
cards while working with Bob Jones 
on this issue. We thought they were 
exciting and asked Bob for permis- 
sion to present them to PRINT readers. 


We came 


As you can see, “permission granted.” 


One of the early forms, possibly the 
earliest form of commercial graphics 
for reproduction, was playing cards. 
Playing cards, as a game and for for- 
date back about 600 
years. Opinion is divided on where 


tune telling, 


and when it originated. Some say it 
was introduced from the East, others 
first appeared in 


Whenever the 


maintain cards 
France about 1340. 
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Early specimens of wood-engraved cards are these 
French cards from the 15th century. 


THE ART OF THE PLAYING CARD 





game was introduced, cards became 
commonly known in certain European 
countries late in the 14th century. 
There is evidence that in the Mth 
century German card-makers wood 
engraved outlines of figures in cards 
and colored them with stencils. In 
France, in 1393, Charles VI was pre- 
sented with these packs of cards, “gilt 
and colored and of different sorts...” 


The Germans are credited with being 
the first to practice card-making as a 
trade. 

These were the early beginnings. The 
types of illustrations, the means of 
reproducing playing cards have been 
as varied as the forms of art in the 
past 600 years. Presented on these 
pages are several of the many playing 
cards made through the centuries. 


Spanish playing cards, beautifully stencil colored. They 
display a strong sense of design. 

















Continued 
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DO YOU KNOW what kind of paper this is? No fair looking 
at the watermark. Clue #1: It’s made with Neutracel® 
pulp. That’s why the uniform level surface takes a crisper, 
clearer impression —the kind that keeps customers happy. 






























Clue #2: More secretaries type more letters on this bright, white sheet 
than on any other watermarked paper. They do their best work on it. 





More help? Clue #3: Erasing mistakes is easy on this paper. But 
no printer makes a mistake when he gives a customer this best- 
known name in paper. It leads to profitable repeat business for you. 





—E 


ANSWER m You guessed it! Hammermill Bond! To be exact, 
e Hammermill Bond, Bond finish, Substance 24, 
white. Also available in 13 colors with envelopes to match. Why not 
use Hammermill Bond on your next job . .. and get all these advantages. 
Ask your Hammermill Merchant for the free Hammermill Bond sample 


book. And while you’re at it, get a copy of the new Hammermill Bond 
Letterhead Portfolio. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
























































“¥ Earliest cards known in Europe were called 


y Twenty-two cards of a pack were called 
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German cards from the 17th century. 
Attributed to Lucas Cranach. 









Tarots. Marks of the four suits were usually 
cups, swords, coins and batons or sticks. 


Atouts. Here is an example of one. 




















Early Chinese cards differed in shape and size. For the 
most part they are long and narrow. 









German cards: circa 1570 by the great Jost Ammon. 
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All Games / 
Exell 7 
\SE 
Educational card from England 


a in late 18th century. 


cards, the King and Queen of Diamonds. 
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Wood-engraved, stencil 
colored Spanish playing 
cards of the middle 1800’s. 




















An unnumbered American Euchre Deck. Philadelphia, 1850. The engraving is 
unskilled and the printed colors almost primitive. 
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DESIGN / BRUCE BECK 


typography is a language 


Typography is more than exact letter symbols; it is a language in itself, speaking in 


the unmistakable overtones that convey meanings far beyond the printed words. 


LOS ANGELES: 960 WEST 12TH STREET CHICAGO: 22 EAST ILLINOIS STREET 
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POSEIDON Opaque 


ext, Cover oe Bristol 





ONE SUMMER DAY, a lithograph by STOW WENGENROTH 


The vadéant white of Poseidon Opaque insures allention for 
the printed message wilhoul-s distracting glare. alt elds ase 


trast to black and wlidles .. extra sparkle lo printing colous — 
and ite viel ville finish conveys an added feeling of prestige. 


Mohawk Payee Mill 
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NITSCHE 





The “imagician” 


Some years ago Designer Erik Nitsche was referred to as the “imagician.” 
The reference was to his ability and his complete independence as designer 
and man that has molded many an exciting and successful work for the 
client. This remains true—perhaps more so today. For the Swiss-Ameri- 
can designer has. since 1955, been creating a truly dynamic, inspiring 
campaign, on both a national and international level. 

The client is General Dynamics. This eight-division corporation consists 
of a ring of old-line companies long associated with this country. Yet it 
is modestly young. though wide and potent in its scope. General Dynamics 
today is the largest defense contractor in the world. Its products are 
usually not sold across the counter. These products have singular economic 
and political implications. Thus. it has been up to Mr. Nitsche to create 


a favorable institutional attitude about the company and its divisions. 


From Direct Mail to Corporate Identity 

Although his work as consultant art director for General Dynamics con- 
sumes nearly all his time. Mr. Nitsche had been active in this country 
since 1934 on many and varied assignments from pharmaceuticals (Squibb. 
La Roche) to department stores (Filene’s, Ohrbach’s) to industry (Douglas 
\ircraft—international). He has created for a given company, single 
mailing pieces to complete campaigns; from trademark to delivery truck 
panels. Whatever the assignment. his treatments have been unique. often 
abstract in design. 


continued 
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Trademark for Filene’s in Boston using the lower 
case “f.” Trademarks shown on left are 
for each of the Store’s departments. 


Sharply Individualistic 

Always an independent designer (except for two 
years when he was with Dorland-International). 
Mr. Nitsche’s attitude and manners of expressions 
are sharply individualistic. He deplores advertising 
agency routine (“all those board meetings, laboring 
over jingles”): he frowns on the over-use of re- 
search (“It does away with intuition”): he enjoys 
being outside (“I avoid involvement in internal 
company controversies}. 

If a few key words can express what gives Mr. 
Nitsche’s design activities a direction, they would 
be: salesmanship, simplicity, discipline, romanti- 


cism, elegance, surprise. 


One Draft Only 

“I may be a professional draftsman, but I am not 
a natural one.” he says. “I might well have gone 
into some other profession in the arts . . . music, 
architecture, motion pictures seem equally chal- 
lenging.” But designer he is. A designer who 
approaches a problem intellectually first, artistically 
second. He never gets ideas or reaches an idea 
through a series of drafts. “The idea comes from 
a meeting with the client, but if it doesn’t, then | 
carry it around with me until it forms, so that by 


4 


Magazine cover for Gebrauchsgraphik. 


CHARPENTIER 


~~ ».MEDEE 


Record cover for Decca. 


Poster for the Atoms for Peace conference. Nitsche believes posters should be designed in terms of 
their background setting, as well as within the limitations of a poster’s mechanical framework. 
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(continued) 


NITSCHE 
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the time it’s on paper it’s complete.” 
\s to the relation of the designer to the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Nitsche has this to say: 


‘corporate image’ fashion. there seems to be a 


“In the current 


tendency to super-impose an overly simplified de- 
sign pattern onto a corporation tied together with 


a meaningless ‘shape’ trademark. Already there 


Packaging for Heublein. 


HEUBLEIN 
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Annual Reports for 
1956 and 1959. 


are innumerable major corporations adopting this 


prefabricated sameness pattern.” 


Tools to Create 


“In my own relationship with corporations. I have 
tried as well as I could to immunize myself against 


this sameness disease.” Mr. Nitsche considers the 


HEUBLEIN 
HEUBLEIN 








Magazine advertisement 


individual personalities of key executives from 
which a composite management personality can 
emerge plus historical or traditional considerations. 
past performance, past. present and anticipated 
future performance by competitors, and a thorough 
analysis of the design problem itself. All of these 
factors should provide the designer with the neces- 
sary tools to create without fear of falling into 
existing trends. he feels. ““Modern science and 
technology provide extraordinary visual possibili- 
ties to the designer, sometimes expressed best in 
abstract art or abstract photography. 

“While many a conservative executive may reject 
the use of abstract art in advertising. he may agree 
to the logic of a diagram explaining a scientific 
process, the performance of a machine, or any doc- 


umentary piece of evidence,” he says. 


World-Wide Recognition 

Recognition of Nitsche’s work. in terms of awards, 
began three years after he came to America and 
has continued at a steady pace ever since. He has 
been receiving consecutive awards from the New 
York Art Directors Club since 1937 (including the 
Gold Medal in 1949 and Distinctive Merit Award 
in 1957, 1958. 1959); and from the AIGA since 
1951... plus innumerable other awards. He has 
had many exhibits around the world—to name a 
few, in London, Tokyo, Stockholm, Cologne, and 
New York's Museum of Modern Art, five times. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Scandinavian Airlines, 
Saks Fifth Avenue and Macy’s, New York Subways, 
Revlon. Decca and RCA Victor, United Drug Com- 
pany, Twentieth-Century Fox and Universal-Inter- 
national Films are among the clients he has served. 
Today his client is General Dynamics. In 1955 he 


was commissioned to design the “Atoms for Peace” 
campaign in Geneva in which General Dynamics 
played an instrumental role. Now he designs all of 
the institutional advertising campaigns, posters, an- 
nual reports. etc. He is completing a 420-page cor- 
porate history, a full-color documentary of the 
seven divisions, dating back to 1880. END 


Newspaper advertisement 
for Ohrbach’s. 
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Record cover 
for Decca. 
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PACE 
WITH A 


MODERN FACE 


KEEPING 


CRAW MODERN Types Help Designers Capture the 20th Century Spirit 


Why is a new type face brought out? 
There may be some slight variations 
on the theme . . . but this is the ex- 
planation from Jan van der Ploeg, 
Director of Type Design, American 
Type Founders, on the birth of Craw 
Modern and Bold. 

“Any form or shape (be it a build- 
ing, typewriter, chair, etc.) must ful- 
fill more functions than ordinary 
practicality would seem to indicate. 
These other functions pertain to our 
sense of order, purpose and general 
relation to the sum effect of the world 
upon us. The stump of a tree, to cite 
a bizarre example, might be just as 
comfortable and ‘practical’ as a 
chair of modern design, but it would 
strike a somewhat jarring note in the 
modern home or modern office. The 
general public may not consciously 
see the incongruity between a 17th- 
century type face and the needs of the 
space and missile age, but that jar- 
ring note is nevertheless subtly felt. 
The type designer, type specifier, type 
users, graphic art buyer, etc., not 
only experience keenly that jarring 
note. but definitely sees the need for 
a new type face in keeping with our 


modern age. 
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“Freeman Craw designed Craw Mod- 
ern for ATF so that need might be 
met. 


Designed to have many uses 

Why is a particular type face de- 
signed? The designer himself knows 
this answer best. Says Mr. Craw of 
his Craw Modern: “The reason for 
this design (as well as the others I’ve 
done) was that it was to have an 
extended use potential. The letter 
styles | have wanted but found miss- 
ing or unsatisfactory in my own 
graphic design work have been the 
ones | ultimately used to design types 
(see examples, the TAP match book 
and the telephone announcement, 
which were designed before I de- 


signed Craw Modern).” 


Craw Modern and its boldface, as 
Mr. Craw designed it. is a redrawn 
(for today’s requirements) version 
of a 19th-century “fat Bodoni.” The 
question has sometimes heen asked: 
Why aren’t the old 19th-century mats 
recast? Why is a complete redraw- 
ing and restyling necessary? 

“In a word.” says Mr. Craw, “those 
basically sound letters of the last 
century are most suitable for today’s 


TRI-ARTS PRESS, INC. 


Advertising tupographers and printer 
$31 East 88 Street, New York 16, New York 
Murray Hill 6-425 


Match book and advertisement 
above were forerunners to the 
design of Craw Modern. 
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needs. In their original ‘form’ these 
fonts generally include caps too big 
and too heavy for the lower case; 
there are weak drawing eccentricities 
and ‘discolorations’ which occurred 


in many characters. 


“The proportion and weight were 
often not the most suitable nor de- 
sirable. Many ‘quaint’ characteristics 
and weak drawing were present,” he 
explains. To further substantiate 
this, ATF has in its archives many 
fonts of Modern Roman and Claren- 
don designs which had been cut near 
the turn of the century. These could 
have been used, says Mr. Craw, “but 
they were deemed unsuitable for to- 
day’s use—they had long since been 
withdrawn from the selling line. In- 
stead, over $100,000 was invested 
for the new cuttings.” 

Derivation from Modern Romans 
Craw Modern has a long, successful 
line of antecedents. Essentially it is 
a development derived from the 
Bodoni’s and Dido at the turn of the 
18th century. Actually, it is a grad- 
ual development which can be traced 
back to the first letters which came 
from the written hand of Humidius. 
Jensen (letters such as Centaur and 
Cloister O.S.) would be next fol- 
lowed by Aldus (letters such as 
Bembo); next were the French Old 
Styles (Garamond and Granjon), 








Craw Modern Bold used in body copy as well as headline. 


and to. still another refinement 

Baskerville. Bodoni and Dido are 
the “classics” of the modern. In the 
opinion of the classic purists of this 
century, the 19th-century modern 
Romans are considered degenera- 
tions of Bodoni and Dido. Yet in 
fact these are the letters which seem 
to have the happiest relation to the 


modern architecture and industrial 
design forms today. 

This relationship to today’s “ma- 
chine-age” forms directly inspired 
the specific design of Craw Modern. 
Says Mr. Craw, “I had to make an 
assumption of what is modern and 
what type styles relate to modern 
design forms in shape and spirit.” 


continued 


e Marvy Hill 


Telephone announcement of Clarendon numbers here was one of Mr. Craw’s design jobs. The numbers were 
hand-lettered in a Clarendon style very closely resembling his actual design that followed several years later. 
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advertisements below. The vertical “‘O’s” 


Basically the letter style of Craw 
Modern ‘as with Clarendon and San 
Grotesque-Gothic styles) is of uni- 
formly proportioned letters and 
counters of optically equal size. 
“The carefully considered weights 
and widths were judged to be the 
most useful for printing design prob- 


lems.” says Mr. Craw. 


Modern, Bold Designed at One Time 
Essentially the design was conceived 
—in detail—right from the start. 
Achievement of the image does not 
always happen immediately with all 
characters. Mr. Craw points to such 
letters as the lower case “g.” as an 
example of an individual letter that 
required considerable pushing around 
to get proper balance and design. 


Craw Modern Bold was decided upon 











100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND 


A new type face 


by American Type Founders. and available from 


vour authorized ATF Type Dealer 


OQDERN 


A blotter designed by Freeman Craw. He designed visuals shown in this article except the three 


right at the inception of Craw Mod- 
ern. Although it doesn't always hap- 
pen that variations of a face are done 
at one time. in this case Mr. Craw 
did design both at the same time. 
Key characters in both weights were 
rendered before anything was cut. 
although Craw Modern was the first 
to be cut. Several possibilities of 
other weights are being actively 


studied and considered. 


Purposes of Craw Modern? 


Craw Modern is intended to have a 
multi-purpose benefit “perhaps 
where a littke more refinement. ele- 
gance or sophistication is called for 
than the Clarendons can achieve.” 


says Mr. Craw. “It relates well. gen- 


erally speaking. to modern industrial 








in the blotter design printed in red, yellow, green. 


forms.” It was Mr. Craw’s aim to 
render a type face that was suitable 
for today’s need. To do this. he 
asked himself such questions as: 
“What should the proportion and 
weight be?” Exactly what shape 
should the letters take? For ex- 
ample. how circular should the *O° 
he. what should be the proportion of 


the bowl of the ‘eg’ to its tail?” 


Since Craw Modern was introduced 
two years ago, it has been used more 
and more in all nature of printed 
matter. Says Mr. van der Ploeg of 
the success of the design, it has been 
“successful. not necessarily in the 
sense of a runaway sale in volume. 
but a most gratifying response from 
the country’s outstanding typograph- 


ers and designers.” END 





New Deion Tinie th Hide-A-Bed 


the only convertible sofa with 


real sleeping Comfort by Simmons 


— 
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These magazine advertisements used Craw Modern as a display face. The 
type in left and right-hand ads combine with the modern style of furniture. 
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“You don't sell anything or influence 
anybody's thinking until you com- 
municate an idea. So it becomes im- 
portant to isolate ideas pertinent to 
the job at hand. and if possible win- 
now them out until you find the really 
big idea. That becomes the target 
of your creativity.” 

These words of Creative Director 
William Pensyl serve as a basis for 
all creative work—advertising of all 
forms and public relations—at Ketch- 
um. MacLeod & Grove. 

KM&G helieves that every company 
has a big idea worth communicating 
even though it may require consid- 
erable digging to find it. At the same 
time they do not believe there is a 
“formula” for successful advertis- 
ing. “Why 


identical steps. use the identical stim- 


should you take the 


uli, implement them through the same 
techniques whether you're out to sell 
bread or milk. catsup bottle top or 
rolling mills?” asks Mr. Pensyl. It is 
much more important, KM&G feels. 
to define the characteristics of the 
selling problem, the audience to be 
reached, the distribution patterns and 
then apply creativity with as much 


accuracy as possible. 


&G. 


KETCHUM, MacLEOD & GROVE 


Second in a Series Exploring the Graphic 
Design Activities of Leading Advertising Agencies 


Flexible Art Approaches 

KMA&G's creative staff is just as flex- 
ible and free of formula in its meth- 
ods of getting the job done as it is in 
determining creative strategy. If the 
thinking and study brings the staff 
to the conclusion that visual effect is 
more important than anything else 
in a given campaign, the assignment 
generally begins with sketches. Or at 
least the art director and copywriter 
begin together. Conversely. if it is 
decided that verbs and nouns must 
fit very tight standards, the copy- 
writer starts the assignment. Neither 
art director nor copywriter, there- 
fore. have a greater status. “If a man 
or woman consistently comes up with 
good, strong solutions to advertising 
problems, it doesn’t really make any 
difference whether this talented per- 
son is in copy, art, account service. 
media. merchandising or production. 
He’s bound to be a strong, valuable 
person to have around,” says Mr. 
Pensyl. 


Must Be More Than Designer 


The art director who fits into this 
flexible. creative work structure at 
KM&G must be more than an artist: 
substantial 


he must also have a 


knowledge of budget. copy. media, 
merchandising, production, agency 
procedures, policies, etc.. all geared 
to strengthen his role. “This is quite 
an order,” says Managing Art Direc- 
tor Ed Hall, “but we have been work- 
ing on it constantly with a good 
measure of success.” 

On the other hand. there is consid- 
erable freedom for the art director 
who feels the compulsion to explore 
and invent techniques, color combi- 
nations or organization of elements. 
They are given time. urged to take 
time, to seek new possibilities. These 
are not all playful and lost explora- 
tions. Many a client has responded 
to such an innovation and has used 
them in his advertising. The pro- 
cedure on a single advertisement or 
a whole campaign involves the usual 
share of conferences, memos and 
“sometimes walking away from a 
meeting. seemingly without an idea,” 
savs Mr. Hall. “But somehow that 
big idea is born and away we go.” 
The art director then works with the 
copywriter in developing the ap- 
proach in rough form. The account 
executive will see the results and 
give his opinion. It is then prepared 
for the client. If it requires the 
touch of a special art director, he will 
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carry it to a semi-comp or comp 
stage. More often semi-comps and 
comps are farmed out. leaving the 
art director with more time for crea- 
tion in the early stages or another 
job. Finished art is produced by out- 
side sources, each art director buy- 


ing his own. 


Art Department Guides 

If a KM&G art director does not have 
a “formula,” he does at the same time 
work within a philosophical frame- 
work which is a consistent guide. 
The philosophy is: an ad must have 
impact, it must communicate that 
one big idea. Concepts on how to 
carry this out have changed, accord- 
ing to time and need. 

Here are some thoughts from Mr. 
Hall: 

1. The tendency is toward using 
photography rather than illustration. 
A photograph has an authenticity 
KM&G strives to present. On the 
Without electronics it is impossible to design, build, test TR RNR os 0 


launch, guide, track or communicate with a missile. That is why 


40: of Martin's 7.500 engineers are electronic/electrical engineers. fet ZA ee es a ya. if 


(a) Martin Company; art director, Jim Steele; 








a 
(b) Alcoa Corporate, art director, Tom Ross; 
(c) Alcoa Chemical; art director, Elmer Yochum. 
mix imagination with Alcoa Aluminas 
ALCOA ALUMINUM S Adnos nn m m Commany 0 Amn »é 
b For finer products fet Alcoa add new dimension to your creative thinking’ 
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other hand, if the account wants or paper re 
At 


needs illustration, they'll use it. 





te 
present. however, there is no major 
campaign going that uses illustration. ay 
2. The amount of copy varies from 
campaign to campaign, from one v Ww 
blunt statement to considerable copy. gone in a gas incinerator 
3. The art directors are paying more ut 


and more attention to good type 
faces. “] guess you might say a mile- 


stone in our department was the peels 
—— 4 : 


passing of Futura. Oh, there's a 
: an 
place for it but we use a lot of other ‘ne eee J 





faces now.” says Mr. Hall. 
4, The effort is always made to re- 


iy: nage 
gone in a gas incinerator 


duce the elements in an ad to a mini- 
mum—toe using one picture rather 


than two. if possible. 


— samecmeneomes 


Pittsburgh Recognizes Good Graphics 


The art staff in Pittsburgh, the main bones ) 


office has eight art directors, eight 


assistant art directors, a type direc- 2 
tor. creative director. two art secre- 
taries, a studio assistant. and a man- 3 


* e e 
aging art director. There are two art gone na gas incinerator d 
directors in New York and one in 
Washington. Each art director is as- 
signed a variety of accounts (six or 
more} and. working with his assist- 













ant. handles a high volume of jobs. iitnil Pris einai aie eae a 
Standard procedures call for a meet- b itis ipl ies 
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KM&G handles collateral material for client, too. 
Shown here: (d) three 24-sheets for billboards for 
East Ohio Gas Company. Art director: George 
Petrelis. (e) point of purchase display in grocery 
stores, for Alcoa Wrap; (f) direct mail for 

Scot Paper Company. Art director: Tom Ross. 
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Design of the Gulf-Goodrich ad, (lower left) 
began with experimental drawings by AD’s Judith 
Thomas (above left) and Dick Aldcroftt (right) 


twes Last 1OMBU!R wenn secre mate mes new Amerigo! Moore Biace 
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campaigns) with account supervisor. 
account executive. creative director, 
copywriter, and art director. There 
are also situations when a represen- 
tative from public relations, mer- 
chandising. production, traflic, ete. 
will, of necessity. be included, 

By and large, two significant factors 
have contributed greatly to the evei 
increasing quality of KM&G’s crea- 
tive work in general, the art in par- 
ticular, One is the emergence of 
Pittsburgh. within the last five years. 
as an important: graphic arts-con- 
scious center. Executives at KM&G 
remember the time, not too long ago. 
when they had problems getting good 
creative people to come to Pittsburgh. 
“1 think the thought that ran through 
their minds must have been, ‘if it 
doesn't work out, where do I go from 
there?” ~ says Mr. Pensyl. “That 
doesn’t bother them any more, be- 
cause there are a lot of job oppor- 
tunities around Pittsburgh, and 
lots of stimulating assignments.” 
This has brought top creative people 
not only to KM&G but also to Pitts- 


burgh’s art studios. from which they 





—e 





buy much of their work. They believe 
it is as important to have a pool of 
talent in the local studios as it is to 
have talent in the agency. At the 
same time. KM&G seldom hires peo- 
ple from the studios unless they are 
quite certain that they are about to 
get out of the studio business. Most 
of KM&G art directors come from 
New York. other big cities. or direct- 


ly from schools. 


The Creative Director 


The second significant factor was the 
establishment of Mr. Pensyl’s job: 
creative director, Originally a KM&G 
copywriter, then account executive, 
Mr. Pensyl became creative director 
in 1953. His biggest job at that time 
was to urge his own people to take 
trips out of Pittsburgh to see what 
others were doing. He also visited 
art studios. urging them to step up 
their creative work. Today it is his 
job to maintain creative standards, 
to set up a system which keeps fresh 
thinking coming, often to act as a 
referee. more often to keep inspiring 
people to do the best job possible. 
not only on their immediate piece of 
work but in other outlets of expres- 
sion. Rationale for this is that KM&G 
is not married to the space ad. Al- 


though it is 70% of their business, 


Title for television program. Art director: 


SUS meen 





The men and women of Westinghouse, who designed and 
built the atomic reactor* which propels the submarine 
Nautilus, say “Hats Off” to Commander W. R. Anderson of the 
Nautilus and his brave crew for their history-making trip under 
the North Pole. 


Westinghouse is proud to have had a hand in this great 


accomplishment. 





The Westinghouse atomic reactor, operating on a small 
quantity of uranium, enabled the Nautilus to make this 8,000 
mile trip under water and without refueling. This made it possible 
to pioneer a new trail under the polar ice cap, thousands of waben 
shorter than some of today’s heavily-traveled routes. 

This is certainly a feat which ranks with those of the great- 


est explorers of all time. 


you can BE SURE...1F 17S Westinghouse 


Newspaper ad, Westinghouse Electric Corp. A.D.: Tom Ross. 


Bob Ballantine. 


the agency also does a vast amount 
of collateral work, from television 
to point-of-purchase to direct mail as 
well as other forms of public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Pensyl sums up how KM&G 
solves its many tasks: “People say 
the purpose of creativity in our busi- 
ness is to sell goods, or to influence 
thinking. That’s true. But it’s an 
over simplification because it doesn’t 
say how you sell goods or influence 
thinking. You don’t sell anything 
or influence anybody’s thinking until 
you communicate an idea. Ideas ac- 
tivate people. which is what makes 
it important to communicate ideas. 


END 
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Robert Weaver 


ILLUSTRATION 1960 


How Is Illustration Meeting the Demands of Today’s 
Advertising and Editorial Needs? What Is Its Future? 
Here, a Committee Member of the Society of Illustra- 
tors and Two Advertising Agency Art Buyers Exam- 
ine the Place, the Role, the Advantages of Illustration. 


David Stone 





Norman Rockwell 


The details of recent illustrations 
shown with this article demonstrate 
nothing other than a fraction of the 
many ways to treat the human figure. 
When the right picture comes to the 
right idea—it is the sword to the 
heart, the moment of truth, says Mr. 
Stone. 


THE MOMENT OF TRUTH 


By David Stone, Committee Member, 
Society of Illustrators 


The only things wanting in contem- 
porary illustration are more and better 
use of it. Advertisers and publishers 
are using more imaginative art each 
year but they've scarcely scratched 
the potential of picture making. The 
limited traditional forms of the past 
have been augmented by the whole 
range of original ideas and different 
styles. 

Today's fast changing patterns de- 
mand that a picture tell more than 
its usual thousand words. Scarcity 
of time and complexity of ideas place 
greater responsibility on the illustra- 
tion. At the same time an increas- 
ingly sophisticated public has be- 
become receptive to more variety in 
their popular art. 

Convincing Showcase of Taleni 
Illustrators have met the need for 
more expressive art with enthusiasm. 
Our annual Illustrators Shows at the 
Society of Illustrators in New York 
have displayed an astounding assort- 
ment of individual and vigorous 
styles from all over the country. 
These exhibitions and their annual 
books have provided a convincing 
showcase of the widespread talent 
available to art directors who choose 
their art with care. 

My point is this. With the vast store 
of pictorial solutions to be had, why 
be limited? Live a little and give 
every advertisement and every tran- 
script that all important, personal 
interpretation, 
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Stan Galli 


ANALYZE THE 
REQUIRED ELEMENTS 
By Gordon M. Wilbur, 

Senior Art Buyer, 

N. W. Ayer & Son 

We believe the question of art or 
photography should be determined 
by consideration of each specific ad- 
vertisement. Photography has much 
to recommend it, chiefly believability. 
But Corporate Image is also impor- 
tant, and to this the personal or in- 
dividual technique of an artist can 
add something which in photography 
might be less distinctive. 
Considering the elements required 
for utmost success in finishing a lay- 
out we analyze the qualities required, 
and having the facilities for finding 
outstanding talent among artists as 
well as photographers, we choose the 
one who will contribute the most. 
This gives our clients the most crea- 
tive, strongest talent there is to be 
had for their advertisement, without 


Ben Shahn 
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trying to fit all problems into a for- 
mula, good as it may be for some. 
The camera is unsurpassed for tex- 
ture, detail and reporting. Creative 
photographers have added imagina- 
tion, drama, mood, technique, direc- 
tion, casting and control of both dra- 
matic and faithful color. We use 
those photographic qualities where 
they most perfectly achieve results 
we want. 

We respect the inventive, highly per- 
sonal aims of the artist to create 
what comes out of his years of study, 
synthesis and analysis plus his per- 
sonal control, taste and imagination. 
The artist is unlimited by the model 
or property that can be put in front 
of the camera. Artists who study 
the advantages of photography and 
its handicaps become more articu- 
late. constructive and effective. Their 
contribution to certain problems 
goes beyond what is practical or 
economical in photography. Their 
continued 
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Ronald Searle 


Austin Briggs 


“For the Du Pont designer color pa- 
per series we needed unusual dis- 
tinction and an imaginative concept. 
We turned to an artist, Saul Bass. 
As you can see the advertisement 
has strength and beauty, leaving no 
doubt as to the choice here of an 
artist rather than a photographer.” 


EXPLORE 


contribution to elegance, romance. 
glamour. drama. excitement. and 
Corporate Image we use to our cli- 
ents advantage. 

The many poor examples of the draw- 
ings and paintings used today show 
that some art directors do not know 
good illustrators nor how to find 
them. Also many illustrators have 
been confused and have been grop- 
ing for the way in which to most 
perfectly meet the needs of art direc- 
tors today. However. since the Illus- 
trators 60 Show the situation seems 


to be improving. 


MANY FACTORS TO 
CONSIDER 

By Laura Hardy. Art Buyer. 
McCann-Erickson 

The decision to use art or photog- 
raphy in any particular advertise- 
ment is preceded by consideration of 


many factors. e.g.. the client 


product . . . marketing strategy 
audience . . . media . . . among 
others. 


Adequate description of the rationale 
we apply to the selection of method 
would far exceed the time allotted to 
me in this panel discussion. | think 
the explanations accompanying the 
following advertisements serve the 
purpose better, because they deal in 
specifics. 

John Hancock 

This campaign with paintings of 
leading Americans by foremost art- 
ists was created to remind readers of 
the integrity and _ long-established 
tradition of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. Most of the 
subjects chosen were historical. so 
we used art illustration throughout 
the campaign. There being no vis- 
ible product involved, art provided a 


successful change of pace. 


National Biscuit Company 

Here, the key is realism . . . to pre- 
sent the consumer product as _nat- 
urally and as attractively. as possible. 
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“To achieve a mood of 
dignity for de Beers, we 
commissioned artist Leona 
Wood. Here style has an 
unusual quality with mys- 
tery and a strong enough 
appeal to just enjoy the 
painting.” 
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“THE CASE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY” 


In a future issue Print Magazine will present the “case 


for photography” in advertising and editorial. 






























NEW PENETRATIONS INTO THE WORKING POWER OF COLOR 


BY RUDOLF SCHAEFER, PRESIDENT 
RUDOLF SCHAEFER STUDIOS, NEW YORK 


Color at large still evades designers, fine artists, psychologists 
and especially physicists. A complete penetration in the field 
of color is difficult to achieve. Color is ineffectual if not used 
properly, if it is not understood by the designer. 

Many modern painters, seeking a greater understanding of 
color, methodically pursue their goal on the abstract intellee- 
tual level that is so characteristic of our time. Other painters, 


using creative intuition rather than intellect, often lack a dis- 


ciplined approach to their study. 





The scientists and researchers who work with color have 
method, discipline, and objectivity. However, the abstract 
quality of their thought structures forces them to adopt an 
analytical, quantitative approach—the same approach which 
they apply so successfully to inorganic matter. But when ap- 
plied in this instance, the approach fails and the scientists 
do not recognize the true nature of color. 


BLUE, YELLOW, RED 
are the lustre colors, 
endowed with energy 
of their own. 


BLUE—indrawing, 
formative 
YELLOW—radiating, 
dissolving 
RED—assertive, 
aggressive 





They fail, because to fully understand the nature of color, one has 
to meet it on the level where it exists. Color permeates the physical 
world; yet it is not all of this world. 

The abstract intellectual approach, typified by scientific thinking, 
cannot successfully recognize the true nature of color. The character- 
istics of this approach are lack of feeling and will impulses. Perhaps 
there is another approach, another mode of thinking. 

It is suggested that another way of thought does exist: thinking 
that is warm-blooded, imaginative, inspirational and intuitive. This 
approach deals directly with the realities which lie behind the physical 
aspect. It reconnects us with the living universe about us. 

This article is based on the realities of workshop experience and 
experimentation. These findings were developed during years of teach- 
ing pure color and design to college students. They were again de- 
rived from controlled experiments in painting, in pursuit of clearly 
defined goals. These findings are now proving their ground in color 
and design practice. If they differ considerably from conventional 
concepts, it is because they are the result of deep probings into the 
true nature of color. They are intended to point the way toward the 
establishment of an entirely new vocabulary of color. 

Color is never subjective. It is real experience. However, its ob- 
jective reality cannot be grasped by our ordinary senses, or by our 
abstract intellectuality. Our senses as we know them merely enable 
us to experience the manifestations and reflections of color. For ex- 
ample, we can perceive footprints in the sand. We can measure these, 
analyze them, and study the results, but such study does not neces- 
sarily yield the certain knowledge of the kind of being that caused 
the footprints. In this manner, it is suggested that we mistake the 
footprints of color for the color itself. It is true that the footprints 
have been abundantly measured and analyzed by science, but color 
proper has escaped analysis. 

For many decades, artists of great intuition have been consciously 
reaching out beyond nature, beyond what is perceived by ordinary 
sensory perception. As early as 1912, Kandinski stated that ‘‘the form 
itself, even if it is completely abstract and resembles a geometric form, 
has an inner sound, is a spiritual being with qualities that are iden- 
tical with this form.’” 

Even more succinctly, Klee in essence held that art does not pro- 
duce that which is visible. Art makes the invisible visible. 

And Chagnall in 1947, clearly stated: ‘‘Our whole inner world is 
reality—perhaps even more real than the apparent world.’” 


1Wassilig Kandinski, The Spiritual in Art (Munich, 1912). 
2Michael Ayrton, Chagall (London, Faber and Faber). 

























































































The problems of the reality of color and form are of great import 
not only to painters, but to designers, psychologists and physicists as 
well. Does each of us really live in his own subjective world, when 
given to creative impulses? Is color itself a subjective phenomenon ? 
Science affirms: ‘‘the nervous system of man receives impulses through 
his eyes which translate themselves into color in his brain—a purely 
subjective process.’’ 


The abstract color theory which science presents today does not 
satisfy many searching minds. It leaves unanswered the question of 
whether the same color can affect people in different ways. 

Let us reflect for a moment on this last question. Imagine five men 
standing in a row with their faces turned toward a ball-throwing 
machine. The machine ejects a ball which, in turn, strikes each man 
with equal force, in the same spot. The force that hits each man is 
the same; it is objective. However, the reaction of each man is differ- 
ent; it is subjective. One man may be sturdier and barely move. 
Another may cry out with pain. A third may fall to the ground. 

These circumstances are identical to color impact. The same red, 
in the same environment, will affect each person with the same 
strength. However, the personality of each viewer will cause him to 
react differently to the impact of color. The emotional make-up of 
people differs as much, if not more, than their physical make-up. 
Viewers do not see the actual message flashing from the color. They 
see a message tinted by their own personality, by their likes and dis- 
likes, by the associations living within them. 

To assist this inquiry into the reality of color, it is necessary to 
consider Klee’s statement of ‘‘making the invisible visible.’’ 

Most of us know and admit that we are surrounded by things we 
do not see. In fact, usually we see only parts of a whole. For exam- 
ple, we perceive the rustling of leaves in the trees, and we surmise that 
there is a wind. We may see part of an iceberg above the waterline 
and imagine a much greater portion beneath the waves. We perceive 
personality facets in the people we meet, but we do not know or com- 
prehend the entire personality. 

Two centuries ago, a man was born whose bold concepts about the 
nature of color are only beginning to be recognized today. A true 
fusion of artist-scientist, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) 
was especially interested in color psychology. Goethe described colors 
as brought about by the interplay of the forces of light and darkness. 
Certain colors appear when light predominates; others appear when 
darkness overwhelms light. 





an 


COLORS CLOTHE 
THEMSELVES 
IN FORMS 

blue clothed in 
form of modesty. 


red clothed in 
form of hate. 





In order to experience this phenomenon, one has only to observe 
sunrise and sunset. It can also be observed by taking a prism and a 
sheet of paper upon which there is painted a 5” x 3” black rectangle. 
When one allows the black to overlap the white (or darkness to invade 
light), red, orange and yellow colors appear. When one permits the 
white to overlap black (light invading darkness), violet, blue, and 
green colors appear. 

Goethe made other observations on color of even greater significance. 
He maintained, for example, that there were only two primary colors 
—not three. These primary colors were yellow and blue. Intensifica- 
tion of both blue and yellow leads to the creation of red. 

It might be mentioned here that Goethe wrote at length on the psy- 
chology of color. His findings were corroborated recently by Dr. M. 
Luescher! of the Sandoz Chemical Company in Switzerland. Luescher 
indicates that modern psychology has gained a great deal from 
Goethe’s theory of color. 

Dr. Rudolph Steiner (1861-1925), an Austrian scholar and philoso- 
pher, upheld Goethe’s findings, especially those in the field of color 
psychology. Dr. Steiner also added substantially to Goethe’s theory 
of color. Steiner taught a deeper understanding of color perspective, 
of the movements of color, and of the creation of forms emanating 
from color. 


Steiner developed Goethe’s color experimentations and divided col- 
ors into two groups: lustre colors and picture colors. Lustre colors 
are manifestations of color. Picture colors are reflective colors. The 
difference is comparable to looking at a person or merely his picture. 
The lustre colors are yellow, blue, and red. All other colors are re- 
flected, and have picture qualities. 

These discoveries are completely new. The trained eye of a painter 
may scan any of the great paintings and discover how skillfully lustre 
colors and picture colors have been made to interplay. But until 
Steiner such painting was done intuitively without full conscious 
knowledge of these facts. 

Dr. Steiner experienced blue as the lustre of the soul. Yellow is 
the lustre of the spirit, and red is the lustre of life. 

The nature of blue, according to Steiner, is formative, indrawn, 
kindling a light from within. The nature of yellow is forever dis- 
persing and radiating. The nature of red is characterized by staying 
power and self-assertion. These facets and characteristics apply to 
the pure colors, of course. They characterize pure blue, pure yellow 
and pure red. When a blue, for example, veers toward blue-green or 


blue-red, other qualities begin to appear. 


1Palette, Publication of Sandoz Chemical Company, Basle, Switzerland, (1959). 
















































ILLOGICAL THINKING—colors muddy brownish 
warm, moist. Structure broken, disorganized. 


LOGICAL THINKING—colors beautiful blues, 
thought structures related, rhythmical, musical 


UNSELFISHNESS—colors radiant yellow 
balanced by blues. Structure of action swing- 
ing out, unhampered. 


SELFISHNESS—colors muddy, brownish, 
perverted red. Structures heavy, aggressive, 
cloistering, pointing towards inside. 








The culmination of Dr. Steiner’s findings on color is contained in 
his assertion that color is the soul of nature. From this statement, 
it can readily follow that the nature of color is perhaps akin to the 
nature of soul forces. Recalling that the soul is said to possess three 
faculties—thinking, feeling, and willing—we can begin to inquire 
whether or not color also possesses these faculties. 

Color is communication. This has been its function through the 
ages. Today, however, man should probe deeper into color than he 
has in the past. There are indications that this is occurring. Man’s 
consciousness is beginning to awaken to the point where he can ex- 
amine color boldly. Painters should no longer be satisfied to feel 
dimly that colors have a message for them. Today’s painters should 
know exactly what the message is and particularly the designer who 
applies color as a motivational instrument. 

If we assume that colors transmit the impulses of thinking, feel- 
ing and willing, it follows that colors must engage us in these three 
faculties. If we explore this vein with a series of painting exercises, 
we will quickly find ourselves at the threshold of an entirely new 
alphabet of color. In fact, by these exercises, we begin to achieve a 
more accurate communication with color—the soul of nature. 

At this point, it may be useful to illustrate briefly how color actual- 
ly manifests itself. In an earlier example, reference was made to foot- 
prints in the sand. Human or animal footprints have individual 
shapes and characteristics which can be readily grasped by trained 
experts. So does color manifest itself in forms that denote very spe- 
cific qualities and characteristics. These manifestations can be read 
as soon as painting is practiced in conjunction with a trained intuition. 

Any search for the thinking impulses of color reveals that cold 
yellows and blues stimulate our thinking most. The yellows speak 
directly of the world around us. The blues correspond more to the 
world within. Analytical and logical statements are typical of blue. 

Reflecting upon the qualities of thought, clarity, logic, conviction, 
speed and firmness come to mind. So do their opposites—i.e., dullness, 
illogic, sluggishness. Experiments have revealed that particular colors 
can convincingly portray specific attributes of thought. A sharp yel- 
low form, for instance, possesses both clarity and speed. If red is 
added to the form, however, both speed and clarity are diminished. 

Inquiry into the feeling attributes of color proves even easier. Col- 
ors can be so strong that they increase blood pressure, cause viewers 
to chill, pale, blush or perspire. Adding grey to yellow produces a 
definite astringent effect. A raw umber in a certain environment may 
cause the viewer to feel damp and clammy. 

While these reactions mentioned are physical sensations caused by 
color, we may experience even stronger psychic sensations which 
























































stream from color. There is not a single human emotion which does 
not find expression in the realm of color. Color runs the entire gamut 
from love to hate, from arrogance to weakness, from courage to 
cowardice. It may be noted here that the same color may even express 
opposites, depending on adjoining colors, overeasting by other colors 
and forms, ete. 

Will is the final quality alleged to be possessed by color. When this 
phenomenon is explored, we at once think of color as having qualities 
of movement. Experiments reveal inner and outer movement. Inner 
movement can be observed readily if one looks for color experiences 
in contraction and expansion. By their very nature, some colors con- 
tract habitually. Most blues are noteworthy for this characteristic. 
Other colors expand and disperse, such as most yellows. Light 
magenta, on the other hand, tends to fade away, while most reds as- 
sert themselves strongly. 

The fact that color moves forward or backward in accordance with 
the laws of color perspective is universally known. However, it is 
not experienced enough. In addition to moving forward or backward, 
color can move in all other directions—by clothing itself in forms. 

The will element of color becomes obvious if one studies the play 
for power which takes place in a painting by Kandinski, for example. 
Some indecisive colors allow themselves to be hampered in their. move- 
ment and deployment. Other colors overcome opposition and clearly 
assert themselves, 

Linking the will element of color with movement only is of interest 
but it does not penetrate far enough. Color emits moral impulses. 

Just as the design of a house can have an effect on the physical 
and moral health of its inhabitants, paintings also have this effect. 
Paintings are usually judged only on their artistic merits. If not 
creatively conceived, paintings are, of course, ineffectual. But a gen- 
uine painting is a potent force, with definite effects on the moral and 
physical state of its viewers. For example, during the Spanish Civil 
War, prisoners were driven insane when the walls of their cells were 
painted with shrill, discordant colors, blatantly lighted. In contrast, 
it is not difficult to believe that living with an inspiring madonna by 
Raphael would have a therapeutically wholesome effect. Perhaps a 
new criterion could be added in the judging of paintings. Perhaps 
their effect on the physical and spiritual state of their viewers should 
be considered, along with artistic merit and technique. 

This article attempts to delineate some areas of experimentation for 
those in search of a deeper comprehension of color. Ordinary sense 
perception and scientific thinking have achieved a culmination of in- 
tellectual and technical advance. It is suggested that we can increase 
the range of our sense perceptions by training and by attempting to 


















































develop other perceptive organs which we all possess in a dormant 
state. Such training and development surely would enable us to 
grasp the reality of color—a reality which lies beyond outer manifes- 
tation and reflection. 

When teaching objective color experience, students often voice con- 
cern that a controlled, disciplined approach to color may hamper 
their creative abilities. The opposite is true. When a painter succeeds 
in objectifying his feelings, his experience with color will by far out- 
distance the range of his mere personal subjective approach. His in- 
spirations which hitherto he wrestled from his body and soul, hence 
from within, will now stream from an unlimited world of color, or 
from without, as it were. 

This new approach toward color will give new accuracy to psy- 
chological color perception. The designer or the psychologist begins 
to experience the mood of color which is typical of a mineral, plant, 
animal or human being. The designer will find the mood of color typ- 
ical of a product or thing, even of an audience. The psychologist or 
physician will begin to observe differentiations in the moods of color 
of his patients enabling him to treat psychic disturbances more effect- 
tively. The color conditioning engineer will choose his colors for ap- 
plication to work and living areas with much greater accuracy on the 
basis of these more subtle differentiations. Hospitals will stress the 
therapeutic application of color to walls as the patient’s character and 
illness indicate and demand. 

It must be emphasized, however, that only through a detachment 
from our arbitrary likes and dislikes can we hope to increase the ob- 
jectivity of our color vision. In the final analysis, true comprehension 
of color can only be achieved by a basic effort to develop our latent 


faculties of perception. 
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Design studios 
represented 
in this article: 


Charles-Kiviat-Cuffari, Inc. 
Comart Associates 

Charles E, Cooper, Inc. 
Designers 3 
DiFranza-Williamson Associates 
Norman Graber Art Associates 
Kleb Studio 

Monogram Art Studios 

Mel Richman, Inc. 


Ross Advertising Art 


Lester Rossin Associates 


Sudler, Hennessey & Lubalin 








from the president of 
the DMAA comes... 


A CHALLENGE 
FOR DESIGNERS! 





“Designers must accept the challenge of thorough planning 
and top creative effort if direct mail is to continue to be a 
dominant promotional tool. 
“Unfortunately, most direct mail efforts show limited creative 
ideas. 
“It is true that many of them are effective in pulling reader- 
ship, returns and orders. However, the battle for the consum- 
er’s time will not be won with average material. It must be 
remembered that direct mail is an uninvited guest in the home 
and office. Therefore it must earn attention, readership and 
action. To do this it must be filled with the proper ingredients 
—selectivity of market, compelling, readable copy, attention- 
getting format and an honest, realistic benefit for the reader. 
Further, it must continually seek the benefit of good timing 
despite the vagaries of postal delivery.” 

Robert DeLay. President. 

Direct Mail 

Advertising Association 


these words of 
Mr. DeLay are challenging... 


AND THE CHALLENGE 
IS BEING ACCEPTED 


There is ample evidence that well designed direct mail is very 
much with us. 

One of the richest sources of this well designed direct mail is 
the design studio. PRINT’s editors asked 12 design studios 
which have created notable, award-winning pieces of direct 
mail, to explain their design approach in direct mail. Some 
additional biographic material will give further insight into 
the studios presented here. It is hoped that the concepts, the 
advice given will help to provoke more inspired direct mail. 


continued 








Charles, Kiviat and Cuffari, New York, N.Y. 


The one-piece mailers for their own 
promotion demonstrate the “far out” 
approach Mr. Charles speaks of here. 






“FAR OUT” APPROACH 


‘A seasoned art director who under- 
stands merchandising. marketing and 
advertising. who has a vast knowl- 
edge of the graphic arts. can take a 
‘far out’ approach to designing a pro- 
motional piece and find a receptive 
client many times a delighted 
client. This is our approach. 
“When knowledgeable designers go 
‘off beat.” it usually makes sense. It 
gets to the core of the problem and 
has an eye-arresting quality because 
of its graphic inventiveness. In direct 
mail advertising this is vital because 
of the volume an executive receives 
each day. 

“In direct mail advertising the artist 
has a wealth of material to choose 
from to get his results: unusual 
paper stocks. special folds, die cuts, 
etc. 








“If the proper effort is applied by 


people who know, a vast improvement 
in direct mail will come about.” 
Milt Charles. 
Charles. Kiviat. Cuffari 


BIOGRAPHIA: 


Just three months ago Milt Charles, 
Howard Kiviat and Richard Cuffari 
became partners. After knowing each 
other for over a year, they found 
their ideas on art in advertising co- 
incided. This plus being a good work- 
ing team brought them together. Mr. 
Charles has advertising agency and 
art studio experience. Mr. Kiviat was 
account executive and art director; 
Mr. Cuffari was an illustration de- 


partment head. 
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Series of four mailers for 
Life Magazine. Mailers 
went to Hiram Walker 
distributors, pointing up 
the promotion program 
Hiram Walker will be 
conducting in 1960 in Life. 

















Comart Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


OUR ONLY CONCEPT IS WE HAVE NONE 


“Where a concept is abstract and in- 
tangible, we believe that art in ad- 
vertising must be concrete and spe- 
cific and directed. 

“If we have any basic philosophy 
that we bring to our design problems 
it is that each is an individual chal- 
lenge that must be met in terms of 
what will contribute most to the 
achievement of the client’s objective. 
Trends we observe, new develop- 
ments in the use of such basic tools 
as typography and reproductive tech- 
niques we study, but they are merely 
the background upon which we draw 
in developing a functional design that 
is pointed in the right direction. 
“Our people are not restricted by a 
so-called concept. We maintain a 
group of designers, each of whose 


talents differ, each of whose epproach 
to a problem varies, yet each of 
whose opinions are respected. Each 
is disciplined only by his ‘feel’ of the 
problem, and rather than producing 
conflict, this absence of restraint pro- 
duces a climate which stimulates a 
close cooperation between staff mem- 
bers while favoring complete free- 
dom of individual expression.” 


Dan Cassel, 
Comart Associates 


BIOGRAPHIA: 
Bill Backalenick and Dan Cassel first 


thought of going into the art studio 
business in 1934. It wasn’t, however, 


until 1952 that these plans finally be- 





came reality. It probably would have 
started sooner, except that in 1934, 
Bill and Dan were a couple of 14- 
year-old members of an “Art Squad.” 
Eighteen years later, after consider- 
able experience, they joined forces 
with one philosophy in common: the 
success of an art studio depends in 
equal proportions on sales and pro- 
duction. There are 24 on the staff. 
Comart also represents a number of 
illustrators. 

Comart still services many of its 
original accounts such as Life Maga- 
zine. Home Furnishings Daily, Medi- 
cal Economics and Lederle Labora- 
tories. Their account list includes 
many a top agency, plus McCall’s 
Magazine, Schick Inc., Bolta Plas- 
tics, Westinghouse, Coty, etc. 


continued 
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“Our basic concepts are influenced 
by years of experience in producing 
illustration and design for space ad- 
vertising and magazine stories. These 
assignments vary greatly. Some of 
our advertising client list runs from 
the manufacture of heavy machinery 
to cosmetics. Our problem is to as- 
sign the right artist to the job. 

“An example of finding the right 
artist for the job is the six-page fold- 
er we did for Royal McBee for the 
Royal RPC 4000 Computer. Mari- 
anne Walter was the designer. Her 
cover design was inspired by the key- 
board of the computer. She felt that 
the keyboard not only made an in- 
teresting design pattern but also was 
the important control center of the 
machine. Type selected was Standard 
Medium. The logo was hand lettered. 
Instead of using the conventional, 
vertical list form for a list of ‘ad- 
vantages. she designed it horizon- 


tally. The list was printed alternately 


Charles E. Cooper, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SOLUTION IS GETTING RIGHT ARTIST 


in black and red. This enabled her 
to use larger type to give clarity and 
style to the part of the report Royal 
McBee felt most important.” 

Charles Cooper, 


Charles E. Cooper. Inc. 


BIOGRAPHIA: 
Charles E. Cooper Inc. is among the 
largest advertising art and photog- 
staffed with 


production 


raphy firms, artists, 


photographers, techni- 
cians and researchers. It was found- 
ed in 1935 by Charles Cooper, its 
present president. In 1954 a White 
Plains, N. Y., branch was opened 
and is directed by Arthur T. Cooper. 
It is affiliated with a silk screen plant 
in Miami producing this type of re- 
production for clients. At present op- 
erations are becoming international. 
Among CEC clients are many lead- 
ing advertising agencies and clients 
including General Electric, Fuller 


Brush, IBM and Royal McBee. 
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Designers 3, New York, N. Y. 


FORM FOLLOWS FUNCTION 


For American Brake Shoe Company. 


PARDON OUR ASKING... 


“With mailing pieces. as with any 
other kinds of graphic design. our 
approach can be summed up very 
simply: format follows function. 
“Before we apply pencil to paper. 
we apply extensive thought to the 
problem and not until we have ana- 
lyzed every aspect of it and feel we 
fully understand exactly what it is 
intended to accomplish. do we turn 
to considerations of design, color, 
paper ...or any of the other graphic 
tools available to any designer. In 
our use of them, we seek to avoid 
the obvious, the prosaic. the overly 
familiar . . . so that our client might 
benefit from whatever. creative edge 
we can impart to his assignment.” 
Jack Golden, Jack Seiden, 


Designers 3 


BIOGRAPHIA: 


Thirteen years ago, Jack Seiden and 
Jack Golden, after solid years of free- 
lance experience, formed Designers 3. 
Today their staff consists of 15 peo- 
ple, including free-lance artists. 
Among their clients are General 
Cable, Corn Products Co., Philip 
Morris, Fuller, Smith & Ross. 


BUT WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW IF YOU'RE ON THE RIGHT TRACK! 
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DiFranza-Williamson Associates, New York, N. Y. 


EFFECTIVENESS RESTS WITH CONTENT 


the 
group you wish to reach through 


“The more you know about 
direct mail, the more effective and 
pertinent are your efforts. We believe 
content to be more effective than 
form. Good graphic design can only 
insure the recipient will be interested 
enough to read the message, the rest 
is up to the content of the mailings. 
“In designing a piece for doctors, we 
use Classic type faces, subtle colors, 
try to avoid the ‘slick’ look, strive for 
simplicity and dignity. 

“A contest is a different matter. Mail- 
ing is usually in the tens of millions, 
reaching all classes of homes and in- 
dividuals. The mailing must create 
excitement. Color and typography 
must get the story across quickly and 
urge the reader to take the ‘action’ 
desired . . . enter the contest. redeem 
the coupons, send away for a prem- 
ium, etc. Usually this type of direct 
mail campaign is part of an over-all 
promotion tied in with space adver- 


All 


pieces should have a direct relation 


tising, television, point-of-sale. 


to each other.” 
Jack Williamson, 
DiFranza-Williamson 
BIOGRAPHIA: 
Jack Williamson and Rick DiFranza 
became partners five years ago. To- 
day they have a dozen people on 
de- 


their staff. three of whom are 


signers. Mr. Williamson has a wide 
range of experience. He was with 
an art studio, at Lever Bros., and 
Mr. 
illustrator. He switched to design in 
1950. 


mental Can, Lever Bros., Corn Prod- 


free-lanced. DiFranza was an 


Clients today include Conti- 


ucts, O. E. McIntyre. and Mennen. 
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A spread from an eight-page booklet and its 
envelope, for Wallace Laboratories. 
Agency: Ted Bates & Company. 
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DESIGNERS 3 ART FOR ADVERTISING 115 WEST 45 STREET NEW YORK 36 JUDSON 2-5083 





NO FORMULA 


“There is no ‘set’ formula in the de- 
sign concept of a mailing piece. 
There is only a ‘set approach.’ We 
don’t advocate any pat gimmicks or 
tricks that will become recognizeable 
as our stamp. Each problem has its 
own solution and a ‘set formula’ is 
not the answer. 

“Our ‘set approach’ consists of re- 
searching the design problem to ob- 
tain these pertinent facts: 

1. What company is sending it? 

2. Who is the organization (or in- 


dividual) receiving it? 


Norman Graber Art Associates, New York, N. Y. 


> 


3. What is the message? 


1. What is the budget? 
“This information has to be taken 
into consideration before we give a 
creative thought to the physical ap- 
pearance of the mailing piece. 
“It is at this point that we can start 
deciding upon design, art, typog- 
raphy, colors, sizes and shapes. 
“The design of a successful mailing 
piece is then dependent on the crea- 
tivity of the designer.” 

Norman M. Graber, 


Norman Graber Art Associates 


GRAN CO 


AMERICA'S LEADER IN FM ANI 


BIOGRAPHIA: 


Norman Graber Art Associates was 
established six years ago. with Mr. 
creative 


Graber as president and 


head. Industrials, pharmaceuticals, 
electronics, giftware, motion pictures. 
phonograph records, furniture and 
publications are among the studio’s 
largest accounts. The studio also 
represents several illustrators: David 
Miller. Robert 


Stone. Don Shore, 


Bill Stienel. 


Mailer for Granco Products, Inc. 


STEREO HIGH FIDELITY 
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Speaking about Reproduction... 





Larry Hiller has this to say: 
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“Any drawing that contains wash, or a painting, or a 
photograph in which details are important—can best be 
reproduced by fine-screen halftone or process-color en- 
gravings, on ‘coated’ paper.” 

When you have fine artwork to reproduce by either letterpress 
or offset, specify a Cantine Coated — of time-tested quality and 


dependability — favored by experienced printers and lithog- 
raphers for more than 70 years. 


Plan for Quality with 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Saugerties, N.Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. 


: Y% COATED 
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FILMOTYPE 





Know about the Pays-for-ltself 


Purchase Plan? 
Write for details. 





If you use repro proofs or lettering, 
Filmotype is for you and your customers. 


The Filmotype Photo-Lettering Ma- 
chine almost instantly produces very 
sharp, very black copy that makes 
you successful, your customers order- 
deluged. Basically, all because readers 
of Filmotype material read more, be- 
lieve more, buy more. 

Filmotype’s speed, case of operation, 
all-inclusive alphabet selection, num- 
erous other money-making and saving 
abilities will certainly make you gain, 
too. 


ee. Cl Have the Filmotype representative make | 
| an appointment in my own office for a | 
| _ demonstration. 


Send me further information about the | 
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Kleb Studio, 
New York, N. Y. 


PROBLEM 
ITSELF 
HOLDS THE 
ANSWER 


“We believe in all forms of creative 
expression . in keeping up with 
new developments in all visual arts, 
crafts, architecture. and especially 
the fine arts. We respect our clients’ 
comments. After all. the client knows 
his business a lot better than we do. 
We believe that the answer to every 
design problem is in the problem 
itself. 

“An example of this is a brochure 
for Sears, Roebuck. It is in two 
colors, containing five — sample 
swatches for a new line of drapery 
fabrics to be shown to Sears, Roe- 
buck at a sales meeting by repre- 
sentatives of Burlington House, a 
division of Burlington Industries. 
The client wanted a one-shot pres- 
entation. 

“The fabric suggested wheels, pos- 
sibly chariot wheels. Charioteer was 
chosen as the name. Knowing that 
fabric buyers prefer large ‘feeler’ 
swatches, we designed a Romanesque 
vase with die-cut areas showing fabric 
on both sides of the vase. Second fold 
and pocket flap contained seven fea- 
tures and the complete range of col- 


ors plus two newspaper mats, win- 





dow and department display ideas. 
Stock used was Beckett double thick 
cover. Typography was Futura Light 
for captions and copy to go with 
‘Charioteer. The lettering was de- 
signed in keeping with Romanesque 
type as was art—stylized interpreta- 
tions of Roman Charioteer.” 


Hy Klebanow, 
Kleb Studio 


* 


BIOGRAPHIA: 

Kleb Studio was founded 17 years 
ago by Hy Klebanow, art director 
and studio owner. His art directors 
are Matthew Cohen and Jay Chollick. 
The average number of employees is 
10. The studio also represents illus- 
trators and photographers. Among 
the studio’s clients are Burlington 
Industries, Westinghouse, U. S. Air 


Force Reserve, Grace Line, etc. 
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Inquiry mailings for General 
Electric’s Specialty Electronic 
Components Department. 
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Monogram Art Studio, 


New York, N. Y. 





PROBE FOR PURPOSE 


“Our direct mail creativity begins 
with a probe for purpose. We must 
first determine just what function the 
mailing piece is supposed to have in 
appealing to a specific, selective audi- 
ence. From the most important point 
in the copy, we must determine what 
mood or feeling the entire visual 
effect—both 
impart. And from this analysis, we 


copy and art—should 
must create a whole atmosphere that 
attracts maximum attention and ob- 
tains immediate impact on the spe- 
cific-interest audience. 

“Once we know ‘the big idea’ and the 
visual atmosphere it should create. | 
don't feel there is any general meth- 
od of approach or formula to design 
concepts. Each mailing piece or cam- 
paign must be born with a new, fresh 
viewpoint within the framework of 
the client’s budget and time require- 
ments, 

“With today’s rising production and 
mailing costs, the size of direct mail 
pieces must often be predetermined 
Postal 


regulations themselves can govern the 


to meet budget limitations. 


size and style of certain mailings. 


But we have found that even when 
these restrictions do exist, better re. 
sults are obtained when the client, 
artist, production man and printer 
pool their thinking in advance plan- 
ning stage ... before any format is 
set. Creative as well as production 
recommendations can lead to greater 
visual impression as well as econ- 
omy.” 
Frank Mayo, 


Monogram Art Studi 


BIOGRAPHIA: 


Monogram Art Studio's staff of more 
than 50 contribute complete visua 
design for all marketing require: 
ments. During the studio’s 14 year 
of growth. Monogram Studio ha: 
won many awards including 
more than 20 for design and illus 
tration of mailing pieces. 

Among the studio’s clients are Abbott 
Laboratories, Alcoa. Armstrong Cork. 
Du Pont, General Electric. 
General Motors. Procter & Gamble. 
U.S. Steel, Westinghouse, West Vir 


ginia Pulp & Paper Company plu: 


Ess« ). 


more than 25 advertising agencies 


continuéll 








Creative thinking and careful production planning on every layout, illustration and mechanical 
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Illustrators: DAVID K. STONE ® DON MILLER ® BILL STEINEL ® ROBERT SHORE 


GRABER ART ASSOCIATES 
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EGIZIO is the only Clarendon 
series offering medium, medium 
italic, bold, bold italic and con- 
densed letters. Designed for the 
Nebiolo foundry by Novarese and 
Butti, it was introduced at the 
Milan Fair in 1953. Specimen 
sheets are available from: 
AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES 
and Graphic Equipment. Inc. 
276 Park Ave. So., New York 10 SP 7-4980 
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Ross Advertising Art, 
New York, N. Y. 





ONE WORD -UNDERSTANDING 


A two-leaf mailer on Union Multiwall 
Bags (for Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp.) included an authentic treasure 
map tipped in which pulls out. 















“RAA’s solution to the problem of 
good design in direct mail is wrapped 
up in one word: understanding. We 
endeavor to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the product being pro- 
moted so that, above all, our final 
concept will make good sense, be 
well designed and communicate its 
message with an inevitable logic that 
compels conviction. 

“Before we start we probe every pos- 
sible angle of interpretation of the 
copy with the client. Later the client’s 
requirements and opinions are dis. 
cussed and all sorts of artistic view- 
points considered until we hit upon 
one that has a runaway stride. We 
refrain from imposing formulas that 
have worked for one account or an- 
other. 

“When called for, our approach may 
be literal or offbeat or a happy 
medium between the two. Format, 
illustrations, typography. colors and 
paper stocks are carefully considered 


continued 
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Glass goblet courtesy of The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, George H. Lorimer Collection. 





CURTIS PAPERS 


for fine printing 





ALBANY, NEW YORK 
W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
The Paper Supply Company 
White-Rose Paper Company, Inc. 
M, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company 


of Bethlehem, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Lindenmeyr Paper Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Hubbs & Howe Company 
CANTON, OHIO 
Herrington Paper Company 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Paper Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith & Company 
Chicago Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Merchants Paper Company, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sterling Paper Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Graham Paper Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Hull Paper Company 
R, COLORADO 
Paper Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Graham Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Central Michigan Paper Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Plymouth Paper Company, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company, Inc. 
Graham Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Wertgame Paper Company 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Ingram Paper Company 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Graham Paper Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
MACON, GEORGIA 
Macon Paper Company 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Moser Paper Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Sterling Paper Company 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Graham Paper Company 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Everglade Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Partin Paper Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Clements Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEW JERSEY 
HILLSIDE 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEWARK 
Forest Paper Corp. of New Jersey 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Graham Paper Company 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
The Alling & Cory Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 
Capital Paper Company, Inc. 
Crestwood Paper Company, Inc. 
Forest Paper Company, I 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Marquardt & Company,Inc. 
Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Willmann Paper Company, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Graham Paper Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Central Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Hartung & Company 
The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Graham Paper Company 
gf Sete seneg PENNSYLVANIA 
General Paper Corporation 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
West Coast Paper Company 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Paper Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 
ADING, PENNSYLVANIA 
The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
B. W. Wilson Paper Company, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Genesee Valley Paper Company 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Graham Paper Company 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Graham Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Wilson-Rich Paper Company 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Atlantic Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
TWEEDWEAV nd STONERIDGE 
Carpenter Paper Company 
SHALIMAR 
West Coast Paper Company 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
McGinnis Independent Paper Co., Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
Wertgame Paper Company 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Genesee Valley Paper Company 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Allied Paper Company 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Capital Paper Company 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Tampa Paper Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Cannon Paper Company 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Graham Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Frank Parsons Paper Company, Inc. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Graham Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
Carpenter Paper Company 


CANADA 
LONDON, ONTARIO 

Buntin Reid Paper Limited 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

Kruger Paper Company 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 

Buntin Reid Paper Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Buntin Reid Paper Co., Limited 
ALL EXPORT a 


Dayton, Price Comps 
New York City, New York 





ROSS ADVERTISING ART (continued) 


and tailored into custom-made, in- 
dividual direct mail pieces. 

“Our decisions are always controlled 
by the basic essentials of the project. 
Size: is it a bill stuffer or must it be 
posted on a bulletin board? Illustra- 
tion: is it hard-selling copy, or is it 
light and whimsical? Color: is it 
an air-conditioner or a_ heating 
plant? These are some of the deter- 


mining factors our designers con- 


sider, but the final outcome depends 


on their imagination, ingenuity and 

simple common sense logic.” 
Alexander Ross, 
Ross Advertising Art 


BIOGRAPHIA: 

The studio was established in 1945, 
Originally it consisted of two broth- 
ers, Alexander and Irving, who con- 
tinue to head up the organization. 
A staff of 30 artists are active in all 
fields of the graphic arts. Clients 
include such organizations as Rem- 

















ington Rand, J. C. Penney Co., Cali- 
fornia Texas Oil Company, Smith, 
Hagel & Knudsen, Inc., L. W. Froe- 
lich, Inc., and Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp. 


Cover of Union Multiwall mailer. 
Monthly reflections from 
Mel Richman Incorporated 


Write us at...575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, New York or 15 North 
Presidential Blvd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 








Here's a partial list of Companies which used Woodcut 
Artwork in their 1959 advertising: LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
. .. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP... . THE 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO... . JOHNSON MOTORS 
... SWIFT & CO.... BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.... 
THE PARKER PEN CO... . INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO. ... WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR., CO. . . . STROMBERG- 
CARLSON CO... .EKCO-ALCOA CONTAINERS, INC. ... 
SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO. ... A. B. DICK CO. and by 
the following Advertising Agencies: Mc CANN-ERICKSON, 
INC. ... BROOKE, SMITH, FRENCH & DORRANCE, INC.. . 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC... . J. 
WALTER THOMPSON CO. ...N. W. AYER & SON, 
INC... . TATHAM-LAIRD, INC. and many, many others. 


WOODCUT 


Write for free literature today. 
THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. B, 542 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Ilinois HArrison 7-2082 
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Mel Richman Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLIENT-STUDIO 
COMMUNICATION 


“The first step in developing direct 
mail—a complete campaign or a 
single piece—is to get good communi- 
cation between client and studio. 
“To do this, we have highly special- 
ized, promotion-minded client-contact 
units. Men who are artists in their 
own right—from photography to 
sculpture and painting. They can 
steer a mailing piece to precisely the 
result a client wants. 

“Each promotional account manager 
is an ‘idea man’—in addition to his 
practical knowledge of cost and pro- 
duction—who can contribute to the 
client’s existing concepts and origi- 
nate approaches when the client’s 
ideas are not fully formed. When the 
‘contact-consultant’ lays the essen- 
tials of each assignment before the 
artist or designer, it is important, 
that technical and cost problems have 
been thought out without creating 
unnecessary restrictions on art or de- 
sign concepts. 

“A mailing piece must work in the 
direction a client needs. To give a 
mailing piece the greatest impact, it 
must reflect the character and cor- 
porate personality of the client. And 
the art must support or enhance his 
copy theme. 

“The design factors—size, color pa- 
per and typography—-must work to- 
gether towards this end, particularly 
where the piece is one in a series. 
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Size is an important dimension of 
design; life size for realism, over- 
size for impact, miniaturization for 
interest. The type and variety of col- 
ors—the quality of the paper—will 
often be governed by the budget. And 
the typography must give the piece 
personality without sacrificing ‘at- 
tention holding’ to ‘attention get- 
ting.’ ” 

Mel Richman, 

Mel Richman Inc. 


BIOGRAPHIA: 


Mel Richman Inc., was established 
16 years ago as a one-man job... 
which today has grown into a 128 

















Dimensional cardboard sandwich opens 
to reveal Dagwood assortment... to 
dramatize ‘appetizing’ editorial copy 
of American Home Magazine. 


staff. The New York division has 
about 30 on staff. Working in all 
the applied arts as it concerns visual 
communication, the group has five 
divisions: Film, Photography, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Design As- 
sociates—packaging, corporate iden- 
tity and experimental work. Among 
Richman clients are Campbell Soup, 
Du Pont, Scott Paper, Remington 
Rand, Curtis 
Publishing, Fawcett Publications and 


Seagram Distillers, 


many advertising agencies. 


Variety of dimensional items fabri- 
cated out of actual paper stock being 
promoted by Union Bag-Camp Corp. 
Mailing piece demonstrates print- 
ability, strength of product. 














































MOST PRACTICAL QUICK-CHANGE 


BRAND NEW PO 
CURRENT I@CUE RTABLE DISPLAY EVER DESIGNED 


CLIP BOOK of LINE ART 


YOURG FOR 30-DAY FREE inerrant 

























































































It's great—but don't take our word 7 ; 

for it Try it in your own office for with accordian fold base 

days! Puts professional flavor into + er Silas Motes 

your low-budget paste-ups saves +a at 

you time and money. Used by ad ie sites : <=) 

agencies, art studios, printers and in- © Reception Rooms °t. We. ~ Remy : 

dustry for ads, printed pieces, 2,746,191 wo. oF 

publications, direct mail, visual aids R 

Dozens of black-and-white line draw- 

ings every month— top quality real- 

istic, stylized, decorative and humor- 

ous. Ready to use—just clip and 
as t paste! Get the current issue of three 
to b different books on 30-day free trial 

) obligation. Just jot a memo on ; 
od ; jridigens.te | = hs Py "Se 4 . Clear acetate cover Folds flat Silk screen or 
Oe Say ee ee lifts for quick changes  & for hanging print as desired 

the current issue of ‘Clip Book of Line 

rt’ on 30-day approval.” The N. Y. Times, Newsweek and others select Picturest for 
as Art’ or y app their advertisers. Protects and enhances ads, layouts, photos, 
ll illustrations, etc. under acetate. Prices: (net fob NY) Ay 
' x dys $10.80 doz. / 12” x 15”, $14.40 doz. / Samples $1.25 
al In grey or blue / Made to any size, color or ma tavial. 
© G8GB0880 GO 
>W 
\s- Creative binders for Advertising & Selling 

, ., New York 36, N. Y. * PL 7- 

n- HARRY VOLK JR. ART STUDIO 318 W. 48th St., New York 36 L 7-5950 











PLEASANTVILLE 5. NEW JERSEY 
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speedball 
cloes 
either with 


GaSe 


Artists for years have known the quality of the Speedball Products . . . 5 styles and 36 points plus 
4 steel brushes. With this combination you can produce drawings that will earn immediate approval. 
Comprehensive lettering charts on request for only.08in stamps. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1,NJ. 


Se p STEEL 
. 
PENS a 





















abA of FLICKERS BOOK 


the right type? 
specify: 
BAUER CLASSIC 


it is the right type. 


Available in Roman and Italic 


from 8 to 48 point. 


For specimen sheets 


write on your letterhead to: 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 
235 EAST 45TH STREET 
NEW YorK 17, N. Y. 
OXFORD 7-1797-8-9 
















A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER 

MEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ” 
MADISON 
AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22 
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At three times the price, 
you can't buy a better luci! [ 
SOLD DIRECT ONLY 

with a ten day 
money-back GUARANTEE 

18”x 24” focal plate, C 

17”x23” copy board. 
Four dia. up or down. 
Hundreds sold to the 
nation’s top firms... 
never a return! 


| gg complete with 
Raptar F 4.5 lens 


Send for literature today! A 
LUCYGRAF Mfg. Co. 
1929 N. Hillhurst Ave. 
L.A. 27, NO. 1-0637 





Lester Rossin Associates, 


New York, N. Y. 


SYMPATHETIC 
OF NEEDS 


“It is not possible to apply a general 
‘design concept’ to all direct mail ad- 
vertising. The audience and_ the 


product influence the design ap- 
proach. Because direct mail is sent 
to a very select audience, designers 
have to be well informed on _ the 
product and sympathetic to the audi- 
ences’ temperament and needs _ in 
order to reach them successfully. 
“We utilize this design concept and 
direct every assignment to the most 
effective designer in our creative 


group. On occasions, several de- 
signers will work on a problem in 
order to obtain a variety of individ. 
ual concepts from which several di- 
rect mail campaigns will result, still 
maintaining an over-all corporate 
identity for the advertiser. 

“The total budget and the printing 
quantities are important factors for 
the designer to consider in every as- 
signment. 

“These, however, do not prevent ex- 
citing successful direct mail pieces.” 
Lester Rossin, 

Lester Rossin Associates 
BIOGRAPHIA: 
Lester Rossin Associates includes 
creative designers, illustrators, pho- 
tographers with an integrated stafi 
of letterers, retouchers and mechani- 
cal artists. It has received innumer- 
able awards for excellence in graphic 
art in the last 15 years. 
Among its clients are Lederle Labora- 
tories, Shell Chemical, Continental 
Can Company, Union Carbide, Beech 
Nut Company, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Pfizer Chemicals, 
Remington Rand and the New York 
Telephone Company. 


(continued on page 87) 
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SULGRAVE, the happy family of distinctive fine papers! 


SULGRAVE TEXT ANTIQUE LAID * SULGRAVE TEXT ANTIQUE WOVE * SULGRAVE COVER * SULGRAVE PLATE 








SPRINGTIME FRESH... 


IMPART IRRESISTIBLE SPRINGTIME FRESHNESS and 
charm to your advertising the year round by letting the exquisite 
surface of Standard’s newly whitened SULGRAVE TEX 1 
Antique Laid help set favorable moods of high receptivity. 


SULGRAVE TEXT Antique Laid ts a friendly paper, not only 
to the reciprent of your printed messages, but in the pressroom 
where it gives pleasurable satisfaction; and it ws friendly to your 
budget... gratifyingly so. 

Add springtime-fresh retentitive qualities to your next important 
advertising by specifying the newly whitened SULGRAVE 


TEXT Antique Laid. Watermarked for your security. 
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Standard’s 


SULGRAVE TEXT 
: ANTIQUE LAID 


White and nine colors for Beauty and Freshness 











WHITE 

25 x 38 Substance 50 60 70 
1,000 sheet weight 

95 Xx 38 100 (1,600 shts. to carton) 120 (1,200 shts.) ] {Q (1,000 shts.) 
93 x 35 102 = (1.500 shts.) 119 1,200 shts ) 
35 x 45 198 (800 shts.) 232 (600 shts.) 

COLORS 

India, Blue, Granite, Ivory, Primrose, 
Rose, Yellow, Green, Gold 

25 x 38 Substance 70 


1,000 sheet weight 


25 X 38 ] 10 (1,000 shts. to carton) 
35 x 45 en ee es 939 (600 sheets to carton) 
lrimmed four sides—GRAIN LONG WAY, ALL SIZES. 


Packed in cartons. 
Stocked at the mill in the above sizes, weights and colors. 


Standards 


Standard 


} 

oO te 

: ape J 
Pe 


Another fine paper from the mills of 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING 


NEW YORK RICHMOND 


CO. 


CHICAGO 
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LESTER ROSSIN— (continued) 


direct mail 


DI FRANZA 
WILLIAMSON 
Fa te fe) ©) OF Fa6 M Die) 
48 WEST 48 STREET: NEW YORK 36,N.Y 
CIRCLE 7:2650 





a basic concept... MODERNIZED 


ACHROMYCIN V 


LEDERLE 


CAPSULES 


Single-leaf and double leaf, vertical, mailers for 
Lederle Laboratories, both in full color. 


UNIQUE, NEW 

LOOSE LEAF BINDING 
EASY TO REMOVE 

OR INSERT PAGES 


Your name and copy 
instantly recognizable, even 
on a crowded bookshelf! 


V4" and 1/2" sizes 


continued J-E PLASTICS MANUFACTURING CORP.,1780 BROADWAY 


N.Y: 19 
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HOLIDAY 


MAGAZINE IS A MOOD OF 
COMPLETE ENJOYMENT 
Mme A SELLING ATMOS- 
PHERE GRRE NHANCED 
BY A PROMOTIONAL CAM- 


DIRECT-TO WASTEBASKET 


“So much direct mail today—even 
though beautifully printed on elegant 
stock—is directed at the waste basket 
rather than at prospects. 

Other 


than face-to-face selling, direct mail 


“And the reason is simple. 


is the most personal form of com- 
munication between a company and 
its prospects. Unless the recipient 
gets something in the mail that is 
interesting to him he just won't read 
it. 

“The designer who realizes this, first 


finds out what these prospects are 


PRINT 


like—what are their interests. tastes, 
economic levels. etc. Since our direct 
mail prospects are selected. we can 
find out their specific interests to an 
astonishing degree. 

“Then the designer can use his talent 
to create Direct Mail that will be a 
direct hit. His creativity can then be 
channeled most productively. Die- 
cut folders, special envelopes. stock, 
printing processes will take their 
proper place in interpreting the cli- 
ent’s problem in terms of the pros- 


pect’s specific self-interests. 


Mailer for Holiday opens in large, 
typographically designed single sheet. 
Under each large “hyphen” is a mes- 
sage in 8 pt. type. Colors are red and 
green, 


Sudler, 
Hennessey 

& Lubalin, 
New York, N. Y. 


“These are the principles which we 
try to apply. The mailing pieces il- 
lustrated here were successful not be- 
cause they were particularly beauti- 
ful from a pure design viewpoint, 
but because they were designed to 
solve specific communication prob- 
lems for our clients.” 

Herb Lubalin, 

Sudler. Hennessey & Lubalin 


BIOGRAPHIA: 

Sudler & Hennessey was established 
22 years ago as an art studio. In 
1954 it became both a studio and an 
advertising agency. Last year this 
studio portion became known as 
SH&L, with the agency becoming 
completely separated. There are now 
about 160 in the total group, about 
55 in the studio, Until 1946, it was 
a completely pharmaceutical studio. 
Herb Lubalin 
joined the group, it has branched 
into many other fields: communica- 


Since then. when 


tions—radio, TV. magazines; into 
business machine accounts, record 
companies, packaging accounts, 
movie companies, department stores, 
fashions, etc. 


Front and back cover of a 10!/. x 144, 
mailer for Holiday Magazine, features 
Lionel Kalish’s interpretation of U. S. 
Naval history. Somewhat larger re- 
productions were offered for framing. 
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This handsome little machine weighs only 6 pounds, yet it adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides. It’s the new Bohn Contex, brainchild of top inter- 
national designers who have created a real calculator light enough to carry 
anywhere, work anywhere and every bit as accurate as costly, big calculators. 
Photographers use it to figure complicated density ranges. Agents, artists 
find it the easiest way ever to handle monthly billing, taxes. Designers and 
typographers use it to compute character count quickly. It’s only 10 inches 
long, 7 inches wide, 334 inches high, yet it totals up to II figures. Most 
remarkable of all, its price. Only $125.* For more information write: Bohn 
Duplicator Company, Dept. K-1, 444 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N-Y. 


BOHN CONTEX CALCULATOR 








don't limit yourself . . . choose from 


1,000 


COLOR COMBINATIONS 


e the Guide is not a percentage chart .. . 


you'll find the exact colors you want 
with the Colortone 


Color Planning Guide 


it is a demon- 
stration of the over 10,000 color combinations obtain- 
able with yellow, red, blue and black process inks 
printed in two volumes... . Ill sheets, 5 by 6”... 
Vol. | on coated stock and Vol. II on offset stock 
when you print in two, three, or four colors, take 
advantage of the wide range of color combinations 
available. Send for your Color Planning Guide todav. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: just return the Guide in 
ten days if you are not convinced that it will help you get 
greater results from your color printing. 


Colortone phesa Color Planning 


2400 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


price: $25.00 for the set (Vol. I, Vol Il) 


ne een ne en 


COMPANY «...+++- 


Address .... 


Guide 


check enclosed 
bill company 
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When it comes to economy, smart 
printing buyers come to Carey. 
Without stinting on quality, Carey 
offers a wide range of diversified 
jobs—letterpress or offset—in one, 
two, three, four or five colors—at 
substantial savings. If your budget 
and schedule is tight, call Arthur 


Friedman, sales manager. 


> 66 years of achievement 


CAREY PRESS CORP. © 406 WEST 31st STREET ¢ NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
e CH. 4-1000 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Advertiser and Agency 


American Cyanamid Company: 
Ben Sackheim, Inc. 
American Writing Paper Corp.: 
Fairfax Agency 
Amsterdam Continental: 
The Lampert Agency, Inc. 
Bauer Alphabets, Inc.: 
L. W. Frohlich 
Belford Co.: 
Lowey-Stempel-Zabin 
Bohn Duplicator: 
Sudler & Hennessey, Inc. 
The Martin Cantine Co.: 
Wortman, Barton & Russell 
Carey Press: 
Greene-Posner 
Charles, Kiviat, Cuffari, Inc. 
Colortone Press 
Comart Associates 
Charles E. Cooper. Ine. 
Craftint: 
Lustig Advertising 


Curtis Paper Company: 


Babcock, Romer, Carberry & Murray, Inc. 


Designers 3 
DiFranza Williamson Associates 
Du Pont—Dyes & Chemicals Division: 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Ine. 
Edstan Studios 
Filmotype Corporation: 
Leonard Primer Advertising 
Forest Paper Company 
Graber Art Associates 
Hammermill Paper Company: 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company: 
Robert S. Kampmann, Jr. 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc.: 
Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc. 
International Paper Company: 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 


Interstate Industrial Reporting Service: 
Newmark, Posner & Mitchell 


J-E Plastics Manufacturing Corp. 
Lucygraf Mfg. Co.: 

Frank Ashby Associates 
Mohawk Paper Mills 
Monsen Typographers: 

Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Inc. 
New York State Employment Service 
Charles North Studio, Inc. 
Packaging Design 
Mel Richman, Inc. 

The Sander Wood Engraving Co. 

Standard Paper Company 

Statmaster Corporation 

Sudler, Hennessey & Lubalin 

Volk Corporation 

Whiting-Plover Paper Company: 
The Brady Company 
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ARTISTS’ 


Cc rattint OIL 


Loge] Me], t-) 


TRIP Ls-MIiAE Dp 


SMOOTHER TEXTURE... 
FINER CONSISTENCY... 
EASIER WORKABILITY! 


New formulation ... makes world-famous Craftint Artist’s Oil Colors professionally modern and perfect. 
Craftint Oils have established a standard for matchless texture, consistency, workability, brilliance, purity, 
and permanence. The complete Craftint Artists’ Oil Color line includes a full range of 68 colors plus com- 
plete oil color outfits for the professional or amateur artist... These outfits assure the utmost in painting 
satisfaction! 


WORLD'S FINEST 


Available at your favorite art supply store or write... 


* 
THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK ° (om le ° CHICAGO 
MAIN OFFICE: 1615 COLLAMER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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LETTERHEAD DESIGN 








INTEGRATED mines wanna mseaeeim SSR 
LETTERHEAD 
DESIGN 


Increasing recognition of the impor- 


tance of a design integrated letterhead 


is apparent on all levels of business. 

This relaxed letterhead. by Designer | 
Ernest Ehrman for Merck Machine 
Magnesium Division, is actually a re- 
design of the emblem used on all the 
division's printed pieces. On the 
letterhead this emblem appears as 
blue sails on a white background. 


This is the reverse of the color com- 





bination used normally. 





LETTERHEADS 
ae IN THE SCHOOLS 


Importance of letterhead design gets 
oz emphasis in schools, too, Pratt Insti- 

tute’s Advertising Design Department 

recently assigned a class project to 

designing letterheads, Fifty students, 

in a course on “the corporate image,” 

designed around a corporate trade- 

mark. Eleven new letterhead designs 

with envelopes resulted. The project 

was undertaken at the request of the 

Parson Paper Company of Holyoke, 

Mass. This is another of the worth- 

while programs between industry and 

schools, which gives students a good 

opportunity to become acquainted 

with the needs and problems of their 

field. Here are four of the 11 top 
letterheads selected. 
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PLOVER BOND, the visibly better letterhead 
paper, is made for people of good taste. 


WHITING- a PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


N 1) ali 
better papers are made with cotton fiber 
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IN MY OPINION 


A Personal Point of View 
of the Guest Art Director 





Type Design of the 1800’s 


For the past several decades there 
have been cries of anguish from vari- 
ous respected individuals and groups 
in this country and Great Britain 
about the horrors perpetrated in type 
designing in the middle and late 
1800's. 

The ‘milder assertions of these various 
voices, virtually all associated with 
book publishing and most of whom 
follow the precepts of classic and/or 
traditional typography, are that the 
above mentioned type faces are vul- 
gar, decadent, bawdy and tasteless, 
without excuse for existence. 

One of the more admired and articu- 
late voices is that of Mr. D. B. Up- 
dike. In his monumental two-volume 
work, “Printing Types,” he sums up 
his attitude and that of his ilk with 
“... condensed or expanded types, all 
‘sans serif’ or (as they are absurdly 
miscalled) ‘gothic’ types, all fat-faced 
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The 26 different letters shown above 
were created by American type design- 
ers. They are a few of hundreds that 
were designed and cast in the 1800's. 


roman, all hair-line types, almost all 
‘ornamental’ types . . . and with one 
or two exceptions, all shaded types 
. condensations, distortions or ex- 
aggerations of the original letter” by 
terming them,—‘“the disreputable off- 
spring of honest parents.” Obviously, 
Mr. Updike was a gentleman. Many 
who feel as strongly as he did, but 
without his qualifications, have re- 
ferred to them as bastards. 
It is my belief that there has never 
been a typeface cast that is so badly 
designed that it could not be hand- 
somely and effectively used in the 
hands of the right printer or designer. 
Further, it is my belief that type was 
meant to serve more than one master. 
The original concept of type was inost 
certainly for bookwork. However, as 
times changed so did the role of type. 
No one, least of all Mr. H. Ihlenburg, 
probably the most prolific of Ameri- 
can type designers, or his contem- 


poraries, would ever have suggested 
his “Bijou” or “Minster” for a set- 
ting of Chaucer. Ihlenburg, Herriet, 
Heyer, Ruthven, Smith, Rogers and 
others were designing type faces for 
printers who were producing printed 
persuasions for a vigorous and vital 
country that was expanding indus- 
trially and economically at a rate 
never before known in history. Ihlen- 
burg and his contemporaries were 
engaged in trying to help satisfy the 
demands of what we have come to 
know as advertising typography. 

It is my conviction that advertising 
in all its many facets is as responsible 
for the literacy, the wealth and the 
strength of our country as any other 
factor save our natural resources. 

For whatever part these type de- 
signers played in developing our 
graphic arts, abuse should not be 


their reward. Robert M. Jones 
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